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Change the feed of the animals of- 
ten enough to make them relish it. 
* a * . - 
The more comfortable you can 
make your animals, the less feed it 
will take to keep them in good condi- 


tion. 


* * * x 


A cold or damp stable may cause an 
incurable cough or disease of the 
lungs. 


. 


* * * * 


Keep you horse’s feet level in shoe- 
ing. A plain shoe is the best, but if 
you must have calks, put a toe on too, 
to keep the foot level. 

* - * + + 

Don’t drench your horse through 
the nose. The horse cannot breath 
through the mouth and when the nos- 
trils are full of liquid, it is very apt 
to go into the air passages and set up 
tranmatic pneumonia. 

- > * > > 

A pig’s tail is said to indicate un- 
erringly the condition of the animal. 
If it hangs loose, it shows that the pig 
is not well and that its food should be 
changed; if it is coiled tightly, the 
pig is healthy and happy. 

. . * > * 

One advantage in keeping sheep on 
the farm is that wherever they are 
kept, 
eleaner appearance. Sheep rightly 
managed can be made to aid the 
farmer materially in ridding the land 
of noxious weeds. 

* « * 

The usefulness and value of a horse 
depends upon his early training. He 
should be handled and taught when a 
colt. This will develop his intelli- 
gence from the start and very much 
increase his subsequent usefulness. A 
good dispositioned horse is one that 
is healthy. 

* * “ * +. 
HANDLING THE BULL. 

The bull should have a ring in his 
nose when he is year old, and if he 
is headstrong—earlier. As soon as the 
wound is healed he should be taught 
to lead by it and always be handled by 
a staff. Daily grooming will improve 
the bull’s looks and do him good. 
Never fool or play with a young bull. 
Teach him to mind, and as he grows 


* 


x * 


older never allow him a chance to 
know that he can do anything 
else. It is a mistake to trust him if 


he is gentle. We find that in many 
cases the gentle bull is the one that 
kills the man. 

One of the important items of a 
bull’s care is to look after his feet. 
Keep the hoofs well trimmed. It may 
be necessary to throw the bull in 
order to saw off his hoofs. Let the 
bull have plenty of sunlight during 
the winter; a good sun bath is essen- 
tial to the health of the animal. See 
that he gets plenty of exercise. One 
of the best ways to exercise the dairy 
bull is in a tread power, where he can 
be employed to run the separator or 
other light machinery on the farm. 
The bull should never be kept in a 
dark pen. His quarters should be in 
a light, airy box stall, where he can be 


' a herd of swine of worms than a mix- 


the farm presents a neater and. 


WORMS IN HOGS. 

Often times death from worms 
among swine is attributed to cholera. 
Dr. W. B. Niles of the United States 
Bureau of Animal] Industry says that 
he knows of nothing better to rid 


ture of santonin and calomel. He 
says there is no danger in giving 
these provided proper care is. ob- 


served in having them in the right 
proportion and in seeing that no hog 
gets an overdose. There must be no 
guess work, however, in the adminis- 


tration of this remedy; it must be 
known exactly what is being done. 
Some who have used this remedy 


have complained of fatal results, but 
Dr.. Niles feels sure that such cases 
have been the result of a careless 
use of the medicine or else due to 
some other cause. Regarding this 
point he says: Like all other strong 
medicines, both the santonin and 
calomel must be carefully used. The 
user must avoid computing carelessly 
the necessary amount for a dose for 
the bunch of shoats to be treated, or 
of guessing at the amount given. If 
e certain known number of pigs or 
shoats are to be treated, the exact 
amount needed should be bought or 
the druggist asked to weigh out a 
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sample dose of each ingredient. These 
| Sample doses.can then be used as a 
basis in computing and making up 
the necessary number of doses. A 
dose is for a foriy to fifty pound 
shoat four grains of santonin com- 
bined with fifteen grains of calomel 
jadministered for three consecutive 
mornings in the slop before other food 
j is given. For smaller pigs three 
grains of santonin and ten of calomel 
will be sufficient. It does not matter 
so much how the medicine is given 
provided each pig gets its share. In 
ease the first or second dose purges 
considerably, let a day or two elapse 
before another dose is given, and 
slightly decrease the amount of calo- 
mel. I am satisfied that no one who 
follows carefully the directions will 
have bad results follow: The size of 
the pigs should be estimated very 
carefully and then be sure that each 
gets his share of the feed in which 
the medicine is mixed otherwise some 
pig may get too large a dose. 
7 a * * 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 

By B. P. Wagner, La Belle, Mo. 

A quick tempered man is never a 
successful stock raiser, and no more 
so is a fidgety, nervous man. No one 
can handle stock and get the best out 
of them unless he has the confidence 
of the animals. There is not an ani- 
mal on the farm that is not worth a 
greater.cash value if its owner can be 
on terms with it to be always given a 
hearty welcome, whenever he may go 
near it. Timid, nervous, frightened 
creatures are hardly profitable to 
keep. They are invariably poor, al- 
though they consume more food than 
it requires to keep a gentle and con- 
tented animal. Man is not the only 
anima] that worry consumes. 
We read much about the value of 
kind treatment of the dairy cow. This 
is well understood and is one of the 
rules set down to be followed by the 
employes of every successful dairy- 
man. The rule is just as important 
for the farmer with only three or four 








fed regularly and where he is in sight 
of the herd of cows. 


milk cows. He cannot get the best re- 








sults from a cow if he must drive her 
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Feed to Fatten 


or you may feed for growth, 
for milk, for work, ete. 
Whatever your purpose, no 
need to tell you that. animals 
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general supply catalogue. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
.————— 
ed Minto the corner of the yard, tie her to| object of fear and annoyance to foraging so extended by favorable 


ction, he fence and pound her into submis- 

sion With the milk stool before every 

> Bmilking. If the cow is excitable and 

pervous, it is certainly a poor way to 

ain her confidence by yelling, swear- 
ing at, and pounding her. 

® Yet, this is the way many farmers 

preak their cows. If they had been 

reated kindly from the day of their 

pirths, and had learned to expect only 

kindness from him, they would read- 

ily acquiesce to his wishes, and the 

Horeaking process would not have to 

Mbe gone through with. But from her 

AM } alfhood she may have had every rea- 

son to fear her owner. He taught her 

the process of gulping milk instead of 

ithe way nature intended. She was 


Hiragged away from her mother by no 





Pai! Heentle hands and allowed to baw] for 
ingbone Hhalf a day to get hungry. Then a 
—.. bucket of warm milk was brought toe 
ses ot [ih and nearly made her forget the 

dreadful being who brought it. But 

she quickly forgot the milk when the 
» Oe, being caught her by the ears and jam- 
sas med her head into the milk up to her 
t by ex Meyes and held it there till she choked, 
Soul strangel and struggled loose. She 

igot no milk that feed, however, but 
and, Otis Hpefore her “patient and considerate” 


Howner went away, she got sundry 
—————tkicks and blows. Of course, she grew 
up a runt. Anything but runty, 
scrubby stock would seem out of 
| place on this man’s farm. 
én It would be next to an impossibility 


ifor him to try to raise horses. A colt 
th, der his care would be ruined be- 
te. re it was old enough for breaking. 
no if not then, it most certainly would, 
als should he ‘attempt to break it. Of 
on ycourse, he has horses, but they are of 
OF Han old worn out type. The new ani- 
‘Bimals he buys may be in good condi- 
Ss] ition, but he soon takes that out of | 
Hthem. An intelligent animal soon 
learns his driver’s ways and knows 
what is expected of him, but this 
the man’s horses, when he happens to be 
the out of sorts, are jerked, yelled at, and 
its beaten until the spirit is out of them 
10st ad they become but old plugs. Such 
ion teams cannot accomplish half the 
~ work well treated and well cared for 
hofses can. 
The man whose hogs receive noth- 
PEED, Mite but cuffs and blows will never 
ock P#isicceed in the swine raising business. 
00, The man who is not on the best of 
00. frms with his sows will lose many | 
ods litters of pigs, if not the sows them- 
ate Rives, that he might have saved had 
ot the animal been afraid of him and 
3 fistrusted him. It will bring out all 
po, ttle @ viciousness of her nature when- 
er he comes near to feed or care for 
fever, and in her tampling and worry- 
= , Some of the little fellows are sure 
’ El get hurt. A sow with pigs too 
4 ming to get out of the way should be 
— Mept as quiet as possible, but this can 
ee be done if she fears or distrusts 
. Paul, Me Mer attendant. 


A sheep will never do well unless 
D HOGS fin Kindly treated. Sheep are the most 
ywreris 4}'mid of farm animals and will suffer 

Mst if attended by one they fear or 
‘om len, tistrust. In fact, so important is the 
e to Mcessity of keeping on friendly terms 
sToom {"th the flock, that any farmer who is 


Pa. jt and his temper is such that he 
— ;7inpt get on. friendly, ternis with 
‘2 im had better sell out. He will 
sucmceed in sheep raising. If, 
all flock owners know, it is im- 


ant to keep dogs away from the 
» how much more important is it 
“at the one they must look to for 
“re and protection should not be an 





them. The dog on the farm may be 
the most intollerable nuisance or the 
most valued assistant of the farmer, 
but it depends upon the farmer him- 
self what he will be. A cur should 
not be kept on any farm, but if a 
young dog is taken and trained with 
patience and kindness, he may be- 
come of inestimable worth. It is bet- 
ter by far to shoot a dog than to ill 
treat him. 

Fattening animals should always be 
kept as quiet as possible and in no 
way frightened or excited. The man 
who can pass among his animals and 
be followed about by them, or who is 
able to go and pat every one of them, 
is generally a successful farmer. His 
kindness to his stock saves feed and 
adds dollars to his income from his 
business as a feeder. 

Kindness to animals may not be 
natural to some men. There is more 
or less of the tyrant in most men’s na- 
tures and unless it is held in check, 
it will show itself with the creatures 
under his authority, and like many 
bad habits it grows and develops. But 
the same may be said of kindness. 
‘rnis habit may be acquired as well, 
and from a financial standpoint, it 
will pay every farmer to cultivate it. 
Unless kindness and patience are 
given stock, no man has the right to 
be master of them. 

» + . 


FEEDING CATTLE FOR MARKET. 


The profitableness of fattening cat- 
tle for market, depends to a very 
considerable extent upon the selection 
of animals with reference to their ca- 
pacity for taking on the largest 
amount of flesh in proportion to the 
amount of food consumed, and plac- 
ing it in a form where it will com- 
|}mand the highest price. It also de- 
| pends upon the character of the feed 
|and the manner in which it is given 
| to the animals. The feed not only 
|must be suitable in quality, but it 
' should be prepared and fed in such a 
| way that it can be most readily eaten, 
digested, assimilated, and turned into 
living tissue. No waste feed of any 
“kind should be allowed, either in” its 
preparation, in its consumption, or in 
selecting the most economical kind of 
feed to be used under existing circum- 
stances. The food must be supplied 
in a manner so that each animal will 
be able to secure its full share, and 
|each animal must be made comfort- 
able, at least to the extent of not be- 
ing exposed to cold or storms. 








+ * * 8 


FATTENING HOGS ON COWPEAS. 
In referring to the feeding of peas 

and of fattening hogs on them, Bulletin 

37, of the Montana Station says: 
“Fattening hogs is most .economical- 


ly accomplished by finishing in the pea ; 


lot or grain stubble. The pigs should 
be turned on the peas as soon as the 
pods are filled and the peas begin to 
harden. If sufficient pigs are used, say 
ten ner acre, not a pea will be wasted 
and even a portion of the vines con- 
sumed. One acre of peas, producing at 
the rate of 35 busheis per acre, which 
is an average for Montana, will provide 
a fattening ration for ten 150 to 200- 
pound hogs from 40 to 45 days. Cll- 
matic conditions permit the pea har- 
vesting by pigs even as late as Decem- 
ber. This is one of the easiest fat- 
tening methods now practiced in Mon- 
tana. The area over which peas can 





be grown is very large and the time of 


weather that the product need not all 
be’ marketed at one time. In order, 
however, to make the best use of for- 
age conditions, winter litters must be 
raised. Pigs from spring litters do not 
reach a large consuming capacity soon 
enough to take advantage of the early 
forage. Both late fall and early spring 
litters should be raised in order to get 
the most out of the foods and the mar- 
ket conditions.” 
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BROADCAST SEEDER 
Dy» has stood the test for 45 and 
aa it’sstill the best. Sows all theseed, 
is always uniform and it saves 
tommy time, seed and strength . 


Write for Free Sower’s Manual, 
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4 SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 

aclntheatataaatiatntatainate its tion. Who does not appreciate hav- 
’ AGRICULTURE ¢| ing their farm referred to as Oak 
Sam *“* §|Grove Farm? It sounds better than 








———— = 


? { 
» The farmers of the country are requested * 
to contribule to this Department .. .. .* 








“When a fellow has spent his last 
red cent, 
The world looks blue, you bet! 
But give him a dollar, and you'll hear 
him holler. 


“There’s life in the old land yet!” 


“For money’s the comforter after all, 
No matter what cynics say; 
And the world will stick to you when 
you fall 
If it finds you can pay your way.” 
. . * ” a 


SQUIBS. 

The conditions of soil most favor- 
able to growth of the plant and also 
most favorable to its improvement are 
that it should be warm, moist and por- 
ous, and thorough cultivation enables 
us to maintain these conditions more 
perfectly than if the soil is neglected. 

* * “ * - 

The profit in keeping a cow depends 
upon the excess in proportion to the 
feed she consumes that she turns into 
milk over what is required to maintain 
her condition. Then it is important 
in choosing a cow for dairy purposes, 
that one be selected that has a natur- 
al tendency toward turning the largest 
share of her feed into milk instead 
of into fat and flesh. 

+ ~ « * +. 

It is much easier to avoid over- 
stocking than it is to reduce the num- 
ber of animals after they have once 
become overcrowded on the _ farm. 
When there are too many animals on 
the farm, it is impossible to keep or 
put them in a merchantable condi- 
tion and consequently it is difficult to 
dispose of them, and if a purchaser 
ean be found he will not give full 
value for poor cattle, 

* + + + * 

To a very considerable extent, the 
depths of plowing must be governed 
by the character of the soil. A deep 
soil should be plowed deep. The deep- 
er the cultivation, the greater the 
drainage, and deep cultivation is a 


“Jake’s place,” or “Jack's Corner,” 
or “Jim’s land.” 

Young people, find an appropriate 
name for your farm and use it. It 
must be appropriate of course, but it 
is not hard to find names. You will 


be proud of it in years to come. Have 


the name put on your letter heads 
and envelopes and in a short time 
everybody when referring to your 
place will speak of “White Oak 


Farm,” or “Grand View Farm,” as 
the case may be. . 
Following is a list taken from the 
auds-of a recent farm- paper. Perhaps 
you can find one to fit: Arndale, Ard- 
more, Burnbrae, Brookside, Bluff 
Road, Coal Valley, College View, 
Clover Lawn, Cedar Hill, Cedar View, 
Cedar Grove, Cloverdale, Evergreen 
Grove, Evergreen Hil!, Fairview, For- 
est Hill, Fairholme, Ferndale, Grand 
View, Glenfoyle, Greendell, Hilldale, 
Inverness, Lakewood, Lone Cherry, 
Mount Pleasant, Maple Grove, Maple- 


hurst, Meadow Park, Midland, Oak 
Ridge, Parkdale, Pie Timber, Platte 





safeguard against drouth as_ well. 
Good subsoil . should be gradually 
brought to the surface until at least 
eig’: inches of cultivated soil is ob- 
tained, and for garden and root crops 
a still greater depth is desireable. 

+ * * * * 

The requisite of fertility is a suf- 
ficient supply of plant food in the soil. 
This plant: food must be in such a 
condition that the plants can use it. | 
There must be a right degree of mois-} 


ture, as either extreme will render} 
plant food unavailable and check 
the growth of the plant. The soil 


must be in a state of minute division, 
if we expect to get the best results. 
As a result of the above, the soil will 
be in such a condition that chemical | 
action can proceed rapidly, whereby 
the plant food will be rendered avail- 
able. 
+ ~ ~ * * 
NAME YOUR FARM. 

Wherever you find a farm that is 
named you: also find a progressive 
and up-to-date farmer. The reverse 
of that is not true. . Nevertheless nam- 
ing a farm gives it @ certain distinc- 


down, barns decaying, general de. 
lapidation, voicing neglect. 

This city pays tribute to Pittsburg, 
as a distributing point for many of 
the common necessities of life, eggs 
and butter are steadily going at ruin- 
ous prices. Two feed stores are con- 
tinually buying from the west and 
elsewere, corn, oats, and hay to fill 
a want that careful industry ought to 
supply from our own neglected lands. 

This is a college town with some 
2,000 inhabitants and about 400 stud- 
ents in attendance, with a Carnegie 
free library. The old folks past their 
prime, have left the farm, the boys 
and girls at college preparing to be 
preachers, teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
typewriters and clerks, the farms in 
the hands of tenants, indeed many of 
the old homes are vacant. This is 
not overdrawn, but true to life. 


= * * * = 
FARMING IN NCRTH CAROLINA, 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By J. H. Cain, Cana, N. C. 


In many respects, the crop year just 
passed has been a peculiar one in 
North Carolina. Beginning in Febru- 








“THE CEDARS” A FARM WELL NAMED. 
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Ridge, Pleasant View, Pleasant Ridge, 
Pleasant Hill, Pleasant Grove, River- 
side, Riverdale, Rose Hill, Strath- 
more, Sunnyside, Sunny View, South 
Oaks, Trout Creek, Turkey Valley, 
Tebo Lawn, Ulster Park, Woodside, 
Walnut Hill, Waveland, Wayside, 
Walnut Lawn, White Oak, Whitehall, 


Woodland, Woodlawn. 
* * - * * 


| ABANDONED FARMS IN THE EAST 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 

(By W. D. Kinner, Grove City. Pa.) 

I was born and lived in Ohio a far- 
mer all my lifé,until within the last 
two years, when I came here to live 
with my daughter, who is the wife of 
a coal merchant. To employ my time, 
I travel over the country selling sil- 
ver ware. Might perhaps introduce 
your paper into some homes, were it 
possible to waken them to a better 
system. Coal and oi] have been the 
source of great wealth here and of 
course the farming interests have suf- 
fered, as evidenced, the fence rows are 





crowded with brush and briars, fence 


ary, enough rain had fallen by May 
first, to have made two crops if it had 


been well distributed through the 
growing season. Up to January 15, 
there was the finest prospects for 


wheat ever known in this state, but 
in one short week this bright prospect 
was wiped out, and many fields whicb 
but a few days before looked like they 
were good for from twelve to thirty 
bushels per acre, now looked as if they 
would have burned if fire had been 


set tothem. The result at har 
vest was one-third of a crop. 
A sudden severe freeze seems 


to have done the work. 


About May first the weather sud 
denly became very dry. About this 
time the cotton crop was planted and 
the drouth was so severe for five 
weeks that much of the cotton did 
not come up until well in June, and 
quite a good deal of it, the very last 
of June. Hence everywhere cotton 
was very late, therefore, we have 4 
very short cotton crop. May being 
dry, was more favorable to corn. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
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fair crop was planted, most of which 
was well worked, and a good yield of 
fine corn has been secured. 
Tobacco, though planted late, on ac- 
count of the drouth, did very well, 
and a large quantity of good leaf has 
been cured without any injury from 
frost or destructive storms as is often 
the case. But farmers are very much 
discouraged on account of the low 
price that is now being paid for to- 
bacco. Many of them say they will 





sow at farrowing time and the window 
in the roof lets in sunlight and 
warmth during the winter days. If 
used in the winter, it is a good idéa 
to bank up the house a little at the 
bottom. 
ok * * % a 
THE FENCE QUESTION. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 


By B. P. Wagner, La Belle, Mo. 


Fencing is essential to the farm; 
first for the purpose of saving the 


never set another plant and I believe; crops; second, to enclose the stock 


they mean it. 

Truck farming in the eastern part 
of the state, especially was a great 
success this year. This has grown 
from year to year until it is now 
enormous. Wheat sowing is now un- 
der way but the crop sown this fall 
will not be as large as usual. 

* * *€ * & 


VALUE OF PORTABLE HOG 
HOUSES. 

In many swine sections, portable 
hog houses of various designs are 
employed in furnishing quarters for 
hogs that will act as a shelter during 
stormy weather and if properly built, 
may be used as a permanent building 
for the hogs during the winter. 

A few years ago, the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College began using a style of 
a portable hog house that has been 
used by the institution ever since. 
The writer has used these houses in 
raising swine and has found them to 
be one of the best he has ever seen. 
Where swine are kept at some dis- 
tance from the farm buildings, such 
houses make an excellent temporary 
sleeping accommodations. 

Professor Curtiss gives the follow- 
ing method of constructing this style 
of a hog house, as seen in the cut. 
The house is eight feet square. There 
are four posts on each side 2x8 inches 
in size. The sleepers, five in number, 
which are 2x4 scantlings, are made in 
runner shape, and are eight feet long. 
Four plates are required, which are 
also eight feet long. Three sets of 
rafters are used, which are cut in five 
foot lengths. The ridge pole is eight 
feet eight inches long. The flooring 
is made out of four boards, twelve -by 
sixteen, cut in the center. The sides 
and ends are covered in with eight 
inch drop siding, with grooved inch 
rough boards, 10x12, cut into two 
pieces, without waste for the roof. 
the window in the end is 24x21 in- 
ches, that in the roof 2x5 feet. The 
door is made two feet six inches by 
two feet eight inches. Where not 
otherwise specified, the lumber is 2x4 
inches. Where these houses are to be 
made permanent, they may be floored. 


| pastures. 





It affords an excellent place for the 


Stone and rail fences are 
fast being thrown away. The hedge 
fence, which is the worst nuisance in 
this line, is fast being grubbed up and 
new fences of a good and up-to-date 
type are supplanting 
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them. The 


posts not more than eight feet apart 


for this fence. Use only good oak 
posts. Catalpa and locust are also 
good but have had no experience 
with them. If convenient, use a pre- 
servative. The following has been 
recommended: Boil linseed oil and 
mix with it powdered charcoal] to the 
consistency of paint. Apply to posts. 
Few men will live to see them decay. 

Corner posts for this or any kind 
of fence should be larger than the 
others. First stretch a barbed wire at 
the bottom, as this will prevent the 
hogs from rooting. The hogs dam- 
aged our fence considerably, because 
we did not take this precaution, 
while our neighbors adjoining us 
have had no trouble whatever, and 
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barnyard fence should be of: plank, at 
least eight feet high, posts being set 
every ten feet. The chicken yard 
fence should be of wire netting and 
should have a 2x4 on top of the posts 
to nail the netting to. Stretched about 
a foot above the fence, should be a 
small wire, so that the hen when she 
goes to fly over will be knocked back 
into the chicken yard. 

The garden fence may be made of 
palings or woven wire chicken fence, 
as may be also the orchard fence. 
The wheat and corn fields fences may 
be of barbed wire, unless situated so 
as to need a hog fence. 

First select the fence you wish. We 
prefer the woven wire, but many like 
the home made picket fence. The 
main trouble with this, however, is: 
The pickets, after a few years, rot off 
at the bottom and for that reason 


picket fences are far inferior to a! 


good woven wire fence. Put your 


E HOG HOUSE. 


this plan is a good one. Next stretch 
your wire by bolting two boards to- 
|gether over it. Take a strong grip 
|and stretch as tight as possible; this 
kind of fence, if not well made is not 
worth making, while if well made is 
the king of fences; put two barbed 
wires on the top and your fence is 
complete. 

A portable fence is a good idea if 
you wish to pasture a bunch of hogs 
on a small plot for the benefit of the 
land, for when you have pastured 
enough in one place, you can quickly 
and easily move to another. 
Good fences are a great aid to selling 
a farm, but if a man has good fences, 
a little capital and fair fertility of soil, 
I would not advise him to sell. If the 
fences are good, the cattle are not 
getting into our thoughtless neigh- 
bor’s barren brush patch, and we are 











| not hours and even days getting them 
out. 
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We will say here, however, that these cameras are fitted with all the new 


Photography is very fascinating 
and a good camera is highly apprec= 
fated. Here are two new styles, 
perfectly reliable, guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. The Thornward Reliance 
Daylight Loading Film Camera, on 
the left, is particularly desirable for con- 
secutive daylight exposures, as it can be 
loaded, reloaded and operated without 
recourse to a dark-room. The other, our 
Premium Folding Cameraisa high-grade, 
beautiful instrument, which, when closed, 
measures but 2% in. thick by 544x 6in. 
Bothcameras make popular 4x’'5 pictures. 

A complete description canriot be at- 
tempted in this small space, but can be 
found in our complete catalogue of Cam- 
eras and Photographic Supplies, sent 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe that every advertisement-in 
this paper is backed by a responsible person. 
But to make doubly sure we will mae geee 
any loss to id subscribers sustain by 
trusting any deliberate swindler advertising 
in our columns, and any such swindler wi 
be publicly exposed. We protect subscribers 
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aajust trifling differences between subscrib- 
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Neither will we be responsible for the debts 
of honest Saaesuges sanctioned by the 
courts. Notice of the complaint must be 
sent us within one month of the time of the 
transaction and Phy must have mentioned 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing the 
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FOR OUR READERS. 

Successful Farming continues to 
forge to the front with increased re- 
newals on subscriptions, and contin- 
ué@° additions of new _ subscribers. 
There is a reason for this; it is be 
cause we are giving our readers 
the best agricultural and home _in- 
formation that can be obtained. We 
are constantly adding new features to 
our paper. Our subscribers are tak- 
ing an active part in telling of their 
work on the farm, and in the home all 
of which go to make Successful Farm- 
ing of great interest to its readers. 

How did you like our clay model 
sketch seen in our Thanksgiving is- 
sue last month? “The Three Shep- 
herds” designed by the well known ar- 
tist P. J. Monahan, appearing on the 
front page of this issu® is*one of Mr. 
Monalian’s best productions and will 
be exhibited at the art display held 
in Des Moines this month. These 
models and drawings were obtained 
at a large cost but we feel that noth- 
ing is too good for Successful Farm- 
ing readers. 

Our special feature article this 
month on page 16, by Dr. L. H. Pam- 
mel on the “New Forestry Movement” 
is worthy of careful reading. Do not 
fail to‘read our serial story “Andrew's4 
Railroad Raid,” which we secured at 
nc little expense. We believe that 


thie story alone is well worth the 
subscription price of the paper for 


| their subscriptions. 


|} contest which closes 





one year. 





Next month we will start a veterin- 
ary department and we would ask 
Successful Farming readers to send 
in inquiries to this department in 
time for the January issue. 

We shall continue in the future as 
in the past to give -our subscribers 
up-to-date information. We _  appreci- 
ate the aid given by contributors and 


| correspondents and we want it to con- 


tinue. We ask you to show Success- 
ful Farming to your neighbors and get 
Write us for spec- 
ial clubbing rates. 
* + *¢+ * @ 
CONTRIBUTIONS AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 
We have been receiving more con- 
tributions during the past month than 


ever before. These articles will appear 


in subsequent issues of Successful 
Farming. During the long winter 
evenings many pleasant moments can 


telling about their experience in 
farm work and in the home. Send 
these experiences to us in order that 
others may profjft by them. 

We shall continue to offer a substan- 
tial prize each month for the best 
contributed article; $3.00 for the best 
article, $2.00 for the second best, and 
$..00 for the third best. We are offer- 
ing these prizes to stimulate the old 
and young alike to strive to help and 
be helped. Last month first prize was 
awarded to “Corn and Cow Peas,” 
second prize to “Mindy’s Romance,” 
and third prize “What Killed Uncle 
Elbert,” 

Don’t forget about the photograph 
January first 
1904. The same prizes are awarded 
as in the contribution contest. All 
photographs should be in the hands 


of the editor by Januaryy first. Send 
photographs of farm and home 
scenes. These will be returned if so 


requested. The editor reserves the 
right to publish any photographs re- 
ceived. 
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THE FARM TELEPHONE. 


That the American farmers are the 
most progressive tillers of the soil is 
a .well-known. fact. When one comes 
to look up the statistics of the tele- 
phone world, however, he becomes 
doubly assured of this fact when he 
finds that such a large per cent of our 
farmers are enjoying the benefits ac- 
cruing from the rural ’phones. 

The establishment of telephone 
lines in the rural districts began only 
a few years ago, and it is estimated 
that at the present rate of increase, 
in ten years from now every prosper- 
ous farmer will be able to talk to any- 
one hundreds of miles from his home 
who is similarly equipped. 

The rural telephone is not only a 
comfort to the farmer and his family; 
but it is a great protection in case of 
sickness. There are already many in- 
stances on record where lives have 
been saved or large doctor bills avoid- 
ed on account of farm telephones. 

To the farmers’ wives who are too 
often so far away from her neighbors 
that it is impossible for her to find 
time to visit them dduring the week, 
it is a great boon. By means of the 
telephones, they..call.yp any of their 
neighbors ‘for’ miles ‘around ‘ and” iti- 
dulge in a pleasant little chat which 
will cheer them up, robbing farm life 
of its former lonesomeness. The com- 
ing generation, ten or twenty years 
hence, will wonder how it was pos- 





sibie for their parents to get along 
without rural telephones. 

The telephone is not only a com- 
fort to the farmer, but by means of 
it, he can keep in touch with the mar- 
kets and thus become a closer seller 
and buyer, and often save the cost of 
his ’phone several times over. 

The rural telephone will have a ten- 
dency to make the farmer a keener 
business man, as it will enable him to 
come in closer touch with many more 
business men than he has heretofore 
been able to communicate with. 

In many sections, the farmers build 
their own lines, and thus they have no 
monthly rentals to pay beyond the 
cost of keeping the lines in repair, 
for which only a nominal charge is 
made. While telephones are going in- 
to the country at a very rapid rate, 
they, would be used-to a much greater ° 
extent if it were possible to build the 


be profitably spent by our readers in /single lines in such a manner as to 


maxe it impossible for eaves-drop- 
pers to listen to conversation on the 
line. 
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HINTS ON MEASURING LAND. 

In order to lay out our farms and 
plat them on paper as an aid to sys- 
tematizing farm work it is of course 
necessary to ascertain the size of the 
fields. Wherever all of the land is in 
shape to be cultivated and the fields 
can be made regular in size and out- 
line, measuring and. calculating the 
area of the various fields will be a 
comparatively “small matter. 

Farmers often use a stick one rod 
in length for this purpose with fairly 
accurate results. Others step off the 
land, counting on three feet to each 
pace and with a little practice and 
care surprisingly close results may be 
obtained by the pacing method. A 
large personal equation, however, en- 
ters into a measurement of that kind 
and it is doubtful whether on the aver- 
age, sufficiently accurate results would 
be obtained. 

We remember a contrivance used 
by us some years ago which can be 
made by any farmer from materials 
found about the buildings. It con- 
sists of a-triangle made of laths or 
similar strips nailed together so that 
each side measures exactly three feet 
or one yard as indicated in drawing 
seen on the opposite page. 

To measure with this triangle, set 
it on one of the bases and keep on re- 
volving, counting each time a new 
base strikes the ground. This will 
give the measurement in yards. If 
desirable, the sides may be made 5.5 
feet in length, then each three counts 
will give one rod. 

The most accurate way to measure, 
is by the use of a steel tape but since 
a farmer seldom has a tape<at hand; 
the triangle is a substitute that will 
answer for all practical purposes, It 
has an advantage over the use of a 
pole in that the operator does not 
need to stoop as much. 

The following few facts in regard to 
calculating land areas may be of use. 

For rectangular fields, multiply the 
length and breadth in rods together 
and divide the product by 160, the 
number of square rods in an acre, the 
résilt Will be nuniber of acres in the 
field. 

Should the field not be a perfect 
rectangle but nearly so and where the 
opposite sides do not vary too much 
in length, take the average of each 
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two sides opposite, and treat the fig 
ure as a perfect rectangle. 

In case of a triangle, where two 
sides are perpendicular sides together, 
divide the product by 2, then divide 
this result by 160 as before stated. 

In three sides fields where no two 
sides are perpendicular, proceed as 
follows: add the number of rods of 
all three sides, divide the result by 
2 and from this subtract each side 
separately; now multiply these three 
remainders just obtained by each 
other and further multiply this result 
one half the length of all the sides 
added together. Extract the square 
root of the product thus obtained 
and divide by 160. 

In four sided fields where two sides 
are parallel but of unequal length, but 











where the other two sides are not 
parallel, take one-half the sum of the 
parallel sides and multiply the result 


by the perpendicular distance be- 
tween the parallel sides and divide 
by 160. 


For figures with more than five 
sides, divide the whole into triangles 
and solve each triangle separately, 
according to rules given before. Add 
the areas of “all the triangles and the 
result will be the area of the figure. 

When measurements are given in 
yards instead of rods, calculate in the 
same manner as above but instead of 
dividing by 160, divide by 4840, the 
number of square yards in an acre. 
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A NEW RURAL DELIVERY INVEN- 
TION. 


Mr. Nelson Howell of Cummings, 4 
Iowa, has invented and patented an in- 
genious device which, it is believed, 
will successfully. carry mails to those 
separated by long distances or short. 

Prairie Farmer says: 

“Mr. Howell’s apparatus, a model of 
which, eighty rods long, now is work- 
ing on his farm, consists of an endless 
cable, carried on poles and delivering 
and collecting mail by clock work. 
The cable in a line thirty miles long 
can be moved by one and one-half 
horse-power gasoline engine and goes 
at'a speed which will permit as many 
mail deliveries in a day as are desired. 
With a thirty-mile line working satis- 
factorily, there is 1.0 reason why the 
same principle cannot be applied to 
lines of indefinite length, which would 
mean the consolidation of the mail 
handling business in large postoffices 
and the elimination of team transpor- 
tation of mail. 

The cost of the apparatus is small 
because it is extremely simple. Tele- 
phone or telegraph poles can be used 
to carry and support the cable. If 
they are not to be had at low cost, 
poles may be erected at distances not 
greater than that separating tele- 
phone poles. The power is applied by 
a drum at any station which may be 
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selected and is most convenient. The 
devices which Mr. Howell has patent- 
ed are those which release the mail 
at different stations and collectitauto 
matically. The deliveries are regu- 
lated by clock work. If there are fifty 
persons on the endless chain route, 
the mail of No. 1 drops at his mail 
box at his door while the other forty- 
nine pouches are carried on, each 
dropping at the place fixed. The ap- 
paratus is. not intricdte,;.is not edsily 
put out of order, and works perfect- 
ly on the eighty rod cable which has 
been erected on Mr. Howell’s farm. 
o > + * * 

A HANDY GATE FOR A FOOTPATH. 

Where it becomes necessary’ to 
pass daily through a field occupied by 
stock we have found that the follow- 
ing description of a gate is a most 
excellent one. Such a gate is open 
all the time to pedestrians and closed 
to animals. It is more serviceable in 
the eastern states than it is in the 
west. 








This is an ordinary small gate 
which swings between two posts set 
far enough apart to permit the pass- 
age of a person. These two posts 
are-at the-two.ends of a V-shaped 
end in the fence. The cutshows the 
construction of the end of the fence 
with the two posts between which the 
gate swings. The gate should be so 
hung that it will fall against either 
one of the two posts at the end of 
the V end in the fence. 

+ = 7 * * 
PURE _ BRED STOCK. 

A-subScriber asks us, “Will it pay 
me to raise pure bred stock?” This 
is an old question; a question that has 
been asked a good many time not only 
in this paper but in many other agri- 
cultural journals. It is a question 
that cannot be answered by yes or no. 

If by stock is ment. dairy cattle, 
we would say it depends upon the man 
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more than on any other one factor. 
If you are going to raise high class 
dairy cattle, you must give them high 
class attention, you cannot let them 
hustle for themselves like you can 
scrubs, if you do you will surely come 
to grief and perhaps the conclusion 
that pure bred stock is inferior to 
scrub cattle. While this would be 
an eroneous conclusion to arrive at, it 
would no doubt be a logical one un- 
der the conditions of managemedt. If 
on the other hand, you are a good cat- 
tleman, willing and able to take prop- 
er care of your stock, put brains into 
your business, and study your animals 
every day of your life, so that you 
may know every individual cow, then 
feed her to her upmost capacity, but 
never overfeed her, never let her suf- 
fer from the effects of cold weather, 
and you have a good eye for business, 
for advertising your dairy products 
and your stock and let people know 
that you have something superior, 
then we say by all means. -It will 
pay you to raise pure bred. stock. 
It will, however, pay every man to use 
pure bred sires thus gradually grad- 
ing his herd up to a more productive 
basis. It is not a bad plan to buy a 
pure bred heifer also, and gradually 
improve the herd first by grading it 
up with a good sire and second by 
gradually increasing the number of 
pure bred animals of your own raising. 
Remember, however, that these pure 
bredanimals, to get the best out of 
them , must be better cared for than 
the average farmer cares for his cows. 
Remember also that just because a 
cow is entitled to be called a pure 
bred animal, she is not necessarily a 
big money maker. You must make 
selection among pure breds as well as 
among scrubs, if you expect to keep on 
a high plane. All animals vary. You 
will’ find poor dairy, and:poor beef 
animals or poor porkers in all estab- 
lished breeds. To keep your herd up 
you must earnestly be weeding out the 
poorest, just as you constantly select 
the best corn in your field for seed the 
next year to keep up the standard. 


Remember all breeds of animals 
have been brought to their present 
standard of perfection through the aid 
of man and’their tendency is to revert 
to the original stock, unless we con- 
stantly breed from the best. If you 
are going into beef cattle the same 
rule applies. It will certainly pay you 
to breed to a good pure bred bull and 
it will pay you to buy one or more pure 
bred heifers according to the means 
you have at your disposal, 


































T THE INTERNATIONAL 
Live Stock Exposition of 
1900, Mr. L. H. Kerries, of 
Blvuomington, Ill , won the 
grand champion prize for 
the best carload of 

fat cattle, any breed, any age. These 

steers were grade Angus, and sold in 
the Chicago Stock Yards at $15.50 per 
ewt. gross, which was the highest price 
ever paid for a carload of fat cattle. 

Since that time, Mr. Kerrick has 
fitted many car loads of cattle for the 
market and sustains the reputation of 
being one of the best breeders and 
feeders in the central west. In reply 
to an inquiry in which we asked Mr. 
Kerrick to tell us, for the benefit of 
our readers, how he raised and fed 
the world famous bunch of steers, he 
says: 

Complying with your kind request, 
I write briefly of the manner in which 
the “Grand Champions” of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition of 
1900 were bred, raised and fed. Please 
keep in mind that you have not asked 
me to write an article on cattle breed- 
ing or feeding, therefore this paper 
will be nothing more or less than the 
plain history of the load of cattle that 
sold for the highest price ever 
vrought in the world for a carload of 
cattle. 

These steers were two years old 
grade Angus, and they were strictly 
two years old, as that term is used 
by cattle breeders; that is, they were 
all calves of the season of ’98. Some 
were early calves, having been drop- 
peda in Apru, or about that time, while 
some of them came along much later 
in the season. They were exhibited 
at tac International and sold there 
at about the same age that we used to 
begin to feed our steers. It is not 
many years since it was the general 
practice in this region to buy up in 
we fall two year old steers and put 
them, as soon as we could, on what 
we called full feed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
these steers were well bred. Well 
bred, speaking of a beef steer, means 
that he is so bread that within twenty 
to thirty months he is capable of be- 
ing fed into the highest and best type 
of beef. In form, such a steer will 
generally be short legged, wide, deep, 
have well sprung ribs, level top line, 
neat and graceful in head and neck, 
bone neither coarse nor superfine, not 
over long in his body and he will 
have the feeder’s “touch,” a thing 
which I have never been able to ex- 
actly describe. You know it when 
you see it or feel it, that is, if you 
are a cattle feeder. but it cannot be 
told to you very well. 

Since this is a history of the Cham- 
pions, I will go back far enough to 
say that long before I was breeding 





Angus cattle, I had built up, by the. 
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use of good bulls, a very good herd of 
Seeing | 
the Angus cattle, and at the same time | 
seeing in nem many admirable quali- | 
their hornless char- 
acteristics, I began to buy the best | 
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high-grade Shorthorn cows. 
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Angus bulls I could get, and cross on 
my grade Shorthorn cows. From that 
foundation, the Champion steers orig- 
inated. None of these steers could 
nave been less than three-quarters, 
most of them were probably seven- 
eighths Angus. 

Their dams and _ grand-dams , for 
generations had been born and raised 
out of doors, except that in all our 
pastures we have good sheds enclosed 
on three sides and open to the south, 
which the cattle may use at will, to 
shelter themselves from storms. The 
Champions were raised just as all our 
cattle are, out of doors. They were 
dropped in the fields and for the first 
six months ran with their dams. 


It is our practice before weaning 
the calves, to teach them to eat. This 
we do by separating the cows and 
calves morning and evening, and 
placing some ground feed in troughs 
for the calves; at first a very small 
quantity, lest some fellow who knows 
how to eat without having to learn 
gets more than is good for him. 
When they have learned well to eat 
shelled corn, oats or corn meal, or 
all of these, which requires four or 
five weeks, they are taken off their 
dams for good. From this time for- 
ward they are fed a grain ration of 
some kind every day till they go to 


| tne market, finished, ripe beeves. 


We raise steers for the purpose of 








converting the crops which we raise 
on our farm into the best and highest 
priced beef. That is all the use we 
have for a steer, and whenever he 
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passes a week or a day that he is not 
converting all he can of that feed 
into beef, then the way we look at it 
he is losing money for that week or 
day, or at least not making us the 
money that he is capable of making 








Champion Angora Buck “Dick Jr.” and Champion Doe at the Royal Ameri- 
can Live Stock Show 1903.—“Dick Jr.”” was sold to E. L. Witt 
and Son, Montelle, Texas, for $1,300. 


us. 


The grand champions (and this 


| differs not from the method in which 











we bring up all our steers), while 
they were fed constantly from calf- 
hood to the finished steer, were not 
pushed the first year, nor fed all 
they would eat. We do not advise 
that for steers that are to be fed until 
two years old past. For the first year, 
they have a pretty good range of 
blue grass pasture and are fed & 
light ration of grain morning and 
evening. This ration always consists 


SDPAVIIN 


Bone Spavin, Bog Spavin, Ringbone or 
any kind of blemish—we have what you 
need to make acer tain cure. Guaran 
always—money right back if it ever fails. 


Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 


for the soft banches—Paste for the hard 
ones. A 45-minute application and the 
lameness goes. Lots of blemish infor- 
mation in the free book we send. 


Fistula 
Poll Evil 


Do yourself what horse doctors 
charge big prices for trying to do. 
Oure Fistula or Poll Evil in fifteen 
to thirty days. 
Fleming’s Fistula & Poll Evil Cure 
is a wonder—guaranteed to cure any 
case—money back if it fails. Nocutting— 
no scar. Leaves the horse sound an 
smooth. Write for our f-ee beok on 
diseases and blemishes of horses. 
FLEMINC BROS., Chemists, 
21 Union Yards, Chicago, [iL 
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delivery and perfect satisfaction. 


the hired man down to the baby. 


never toc late to begin, however. Fill 


Montgomery 





If you have never seen our big catalogue you have missed a great treat. 


Christmas time is spending time. Jolly old 
Nick can successfully manipulate the key 


to our purses when all other atternpts fail. 


Let us suggest the advisability of buying all 


your Christmas presents from the largest and 
most reliable stock in the world, selling direct 
to the user, and saving you the jobbers’, deal- 
* and agents’ profits. 


Our prices are always the same—the lowest. 


We cannot take advantage of the liberal 
Christmas spirit and advance our prices as 
some do, for our regular catalogue figures must 
stand for all seasons. 


We can send you everything you want in 


one shipment, saving you endless effort and 
delay in buying from several sources. 


By purchasing your entire Christmas needs 


from us we believe you will save almost one- 
third of the regular Christmas prices you would 
pay elsewhere. 


It is easy to order from our 1128-page Cata- 


logue No. 72, with fine pictures of the articles 
you desire, and you can do it all in one even- 


with scarcely any effort. 


Once your order is mailed you need not think of it again until you get the 
| goods, for we will take care of it promntly and carefully, guaranteeing safe 


Your neighbors who know will tell you it is a pleasure to deal with us. 
We mention here a few suggestions, all taken from our Catalogue No. 72. 
Thousands of other desirable presents for every member of the family from 


It's 
in the coupon and mail to us to-day. Don't 


wait unti! it is too late to get your goods before Christmas. Although the cata- 
logue costs us almost one dollar each, we make no charge for it, only asking you 
to send 15 cents to bear part of the postage expense of sending it. 


Ward &» Co., 


Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts., Chicago 
43 32 years World's Headquarters for Everything. 


Christmas Gifts for 


For Men: 


Pair of slippers. 

Smoking jacket. 

Smoking set. 

Half dozen dress 
shirts. 

Half dozen colored 
shirts. 

Silk umbrella. 

Pair of gloves. 

Dozen initial handker- 
chiefs. 

Morris chair. ‘ 

Shaving cabinet. 

Leather couch. 

Shaving set. 

Neckties. 

Match boxes. 

Suit case. 

Cigar jar. 


For Women: 


A pretty apron. 
Dress pattern. 
Wrap or bonnet. 
Toilet set. 
Manicure set. 
Sewing machine. 
Piano or organ. 
Handkerchief. 
Pair of fine shoes. 
Leather purse. 
A new carpet or rug. 
Pisce of cut glass 
tableware. 
F iir of glasses. 
Warm mittens. 
Medicine cabinet. 


Watch charm or fob. 

Half dozen pairs half 
hose. 

Pair of suspenders. 

Pocket or bill book. 

A good warm cap. 

Heavy overcoat. 

Muffler. 

Fleece lined mittens. 

Warm overshoes. 

Magnifying glass for 
reading purposes. 

A pair of boots. 

Buckskin mittens. 

Sweater. 

Banjo or guitar. 

Box of collars. 

Meerschaum pipe. 

Box of cigars. 

Shot gun. 

Hunting jacket. 


Hat. 

Books. 

Easy chair. 

Bible. 

Cut glass flower vase. 

Jewelry. 

Silverware. 

Fine clock. 

Bronze parlor orna- 

ment. 

Set furs. 

Up-to-date suit or 
et. 

New stove. 

Dining table. 

Box stationery. 

Talking machige. 

Pair of gloves. 





Cut this slip out 
and send it with 15cin stamps Topay. 
Montcomery Warp & Co., Chicago. 


Enclosed find 15 cents for partial 
postage on Catalogue No. 72, as advertised in 
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of more than one kind of feed. Corn 
is the principal feed, of course, but 
corn alone will not make Grand Cham- 
pion steers as long as there is some 
man in the land who will give his 
steers a greater variety in their feed. 
Besides’ corn, wé feed a good deal of 
oats, somtimes ground, sometimes 
whole. and we use some bran, not 
constantly nor in large quantity, but 
&small part of the feed of a steer may 
lonsist of bran, which is always good 
for him. 

We use some oil meal, but not very 
much of it. I have never fed more 
than a pound and a quarter a day to 
a steer and rarely more than a pound. 
pound. 

In summer, when the corn is very 
dry and hard, we often soak it, which 
seems to be about as good as grind- 
ing it. In the fall, when the corn is 
bast roasting ear, and beginning to 
glaze and get a little solid, we splice 
the new corn in with the old. At this 
time, our steers are getting about half 
hew and half old corn. 

For roughage, our steers have blue 
éfass in its season, and corn fodder, 
Clover hay and some timothy hay. 
Altogether you will see, Mr. Editor, I 


have enumerated a good many kinds 
of feeu. No day passes without our 
steers getting a good variety in their 
feed. This is absolutely necessary: in 
order to maintain thrift and a good 
appetite. I might say tuat the corner 
stone of our feeding is variety in the 
feed. 

With the feeds I have mentioned, 
we make all sorts of changes and 
combinations for which we have no 
rule and could give none. We make 
the changes always gradually, care- 
fully noting the effect on the steers. 
I believe that I did not say that the 
Grand Champions were fed out of 
doors in open troughs or bunks, all 
eating together, not tied up separate- 
ly, or anything of the kind. 

Avout the only extra care we gave 
the Champions was this: They 
were provided with a dark, cool] place 
in the months of July and August, 
into which they could escape from the 
ties. One could hardly produce the 
finest load of cattle without such a 
provision as this. 

We do not keep feed by our steers. 
By nine o’clock in the morning you 
will find their troughs well cleared of 
all feed, and so with the evening feed. 








It is all eaten up, and the next time 
the feeder comes around, the steers 
will be on hand, and by the time he 
has the feed in their troughs every 
one will be ready to eat with a relish. 
it is a nice point to give steers just 
avout ail they will eat and no more. 

Now, I believe this is about all 
that is worth telling about how the 
Grand Champion were bred, raised 
and fed. You see there is nothing 
particularly difficult about it all, 
nothing but what any farmer in the 
corn belt, with a fairly improved 
farm could do if he only would. But 
there is the rub, so few people will 
do as well as they can do or know 
how to do. P 

The only thing I wish to add is 
this: that the finest steers cannot be 
produced, no matter how well bred or 
fed or handled otherwise, unless they 
are treated quiétly, kindly and gently. 
You might almost set over the quiet, 
gentle handling against all there is in 
breeding and feeding. ‘i: uere is profit 
in gentleness to your domestic ani- 
mals, but leaving that out, kind treat- 
ment is their right, and a man who 
will not treat his stock kindly, is 
so far a tyrant and a robber. 
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buys his feed at wholesale. It takes 
a ton of wheat and a ton of fine mid- 
dlings per month to feed one thous- 
and chickens up to the _— lay- 





{Wo Guessing 


You know In advance what v " 
come ii theegygs are fertile ve he n 
you use the self-regulating 


Successful 


incubators and Brooders 


The machines for busy people and ee inexperienced be- 
cause they run themselves. That’ 

the unqualified experien e of thou- Fine 
sands. The same uncer ail conditions. 
Eastern orders have prompt shipment 
from the Bufialo House. 100 pens of 9 
Standard fowls. Incubator catalogue 
free, with poultry catalogue ten cents. 


incubator Company, 
Dept. 464, 
























is not = unless you 
havoan 





ROUND 
INCUBATOR 


R.C. Senermtnstes, Norwood, » Mina. get gotess chicks 
from He follewed directions, the ma 
chine aid the work, because it was built on t 
rinciples and by good workmen The IOWA 
Bas fiber-board case, does 20t shrink, swoll, 4 
or crack. Regulation and ventilation perf. 
Our free book gives more testimonials and full 
i particulars. Everything about incubation free. 


— COMPANY, BOX 272,DES MOINES, low ay) 




















" OUT-HATCH—ONE TRIAL | 


Any one with common care can 
get a high per cent of chicks 
the first time when fertile 
eggs are put in a 


Sure Hatch 


Incubator. Sure regulator—even hen 
temperature—no guess at ventilation— 
clean, pure air for eggs 

and chicks. Send for 
free catalogue D-21 that 
tells of -improvements 
and other conveniences. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO, 
Clay Center, Nob., or 
tadianapolis, ind. 
































NO OTHER INCUBATORS OR 
BROODERS WILL GIVE YOU p> 
[Ad Go0D RESULTS — aI 


age 


ae eas 










ASK YOUR HARDWARE DEALER OR WRITE US FOR NEW 
CATALOGUE DEC 1, 1903 


A KLoNDIKE INCUBATOR G0 canes 


1Oowa 
$s -80 For 
1 2 °260 Eee 
INCUBATOR- 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H, STAHL, Quincy, Il. 




















is made by installing a Hawkeye 
Incubator, Little cost, little care, 
results sure, profits large. BO Daye’ 
Free Trial. Catal.gue free. Mention 
this veya Bawkeve Incubator 
Oo., Box 72, Newton, lowa. 


THE CROWN Bone Gutter 


for eutting green 
bones. Forthe poultryman. Best in the world. 
Lowest in xc. 
monials. 
























Send for circular and testi- 
llson Bros., EASTON, PA. 
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ing point. The big poultry rancher 
buys his feed by the carload; he selis 
the stray feathers, the empty egg 


shells from the incubators and tne 
guano. The sale from all of these 
,make an appreciable reduction in the 
running expenses. The eggshells 
alone are worth $1.60 a bushel. There 
are nine establishments in Petaluma 
which pack eggs and chill dressed 
poultry so that it may be shipped a 


long distance. The hen in Petaluma 
|is too dignified and valuable a crea- 
ture to devote ber time in hatching 
|chicks. All she does is to keep on 
|laying unt the end of the third year 
when she is so.) for marketable pur- 
| poses. 
|all performed by incubators and 
|brooders apd on some -big poultry 
| ranches near Petaluma one will find 
|a half dozen incubators and as many 
|brooders and brooder houses all fill- 
| ed with chicks. Small balls of down 
fae from the incubator or little waite 
wild chirping creatures that swarm 
|to the other side of the brooder house 
|in affright the moment a strange 
|voice sounds within. There are al- 
7 a number of cats on every chick- 
en ranch to keep the ranch free from 
|rats and other vermin. One sees very 
'few roosters in Petaluma, it being 
| generally considered a useless expense 
|to keep manv of them the year round. | 
| Young frying males bring 30 pce 
|wholesale; hens bring 25 cents and | 
30 cents at 8 and 10 weeks. Young | 
'frys, if well grown, bring 20 cents. 
These prices are the very lowest. 
The winter and early spring eggs have 
sold at 50 cents a dozen. 
| On a large chicken ranch the chick- 
lens are moved to a new plot of 
| ground every three months. The 
“running” ground is divided into 4 
plots, two of the plots being grass 
runways and two being gravel. Af- 
ter the chickens have been moved 
|from one runway it is ploughed and 
sown to grass, alfalfa or kale. At the 
end of three months this has suffi- 
ciently grown to allow the fowls 
plenty of green while the gravel run- 
way having lain idle is now perfectly 
sanitary. 

Not all persons are equally success- 
ful. I met an old German rancher, 
Mr. Schroeded, who lives on the out- 
skirts of Petaluma. Starting with 
a very small property, within a few 
|years he has built up a large chicken 
ranch. When he had but 500 hens he 
was selling as many eggs as some 
of his neighbors who had four times 
his stock. He attributes his success 
to his feeding which while generous 
is so graded as to produce the high- 
est fruitfulness. “Give your chick- 
jens enough so that they won’t run 
| themselves thin, but not so much as 
to make them over fat,” is his motto. 








Why pay for an incubator 
you have never seen 


PROVAL Notes 

















Don’t Buy Without Reading Our 


Incubator 





The duties of maternity are | 





Book 


It is bright, interesting, practical]. It tells just 
what you wantto know—what you mr st know to 
buy wisely. The man who writes it has spent 22 
yearsin developing the incubator. It was he 
who perfected the Racines, and his bok tells 
you about them—also about all others, 

Write for it today—it is free. 


Racine HatcherCo., Box 84, Racine, Wis. 


BURR INCUBATOR. 


Guaranteed to please YOU 
Allthe latest improvements. 
No night watching because we 
use our Five-inch Double- 
Wafer Regulator. Thirty days’ 
trial and your money back if 
you say so. Catalogue free. 
BURR, woo OR CO., 

° Umaha, Neb. 


pen cea’ HATCHES 


e contains hundreds of them obtained 
he CKEYVE INCUBATOR users in all parts of the 
Us . Send for acopy andread the proof. It is free, 


Buckeye Incubator Co., Box 55, Springfield, @ 


Gem Incubators 


and Brooders cost one-half as much as other makes and 

are guaranteed to equal the work of any.’ Ask us to 

es our claim by sending for our new catalogue— 
t is free and contains convincing evidence. 


Gem Incubator Co., Box 42 , Dayton, O. 
































Noy new catal 











they would tell so Re Sem Bek of prages Coed Cat 
, don't lay in winter. —_ 











“MONEY IN POULTRY” 


Our new 84-pg. revised! Ilust'd book tells 
how to make it;also howto feed, breed, 

growand ey oe best results; 
plansfor houses, diseases, cures, how to ex- 
terminatelice and mites, contaings gr 

of usetulinfarmation for pou 

tratesand describes 2 lea 

low priceson a bred fow 














To enabie 
you to pay 
for a 


17 
Hatches 


Free 


scientific machines 


them. More than 











M. CAMPBELL FANNING MILL C 





ask you to pay us one cent for 


Couldn't do this if the machines were not perfect. 
plest and best everyway 
ventilation is our own exclusive feature, never fails. 
tion perfect, price low for high quality machines. 


We Send You a Book FREE 


that tells all about Chatham Incubators and Brooders, what they are, why 
and how we sell them on one year’s time, and all about it. 





Chatham Incubator 


We allow vou One Years’ 
Time to use these superb, 


and Brocder 


Prepay the Freight to you. 
Surest, sim- 
The temperature regulatica and 
Construc- 


before we 


that, We 


Get the book today. 


Mirs of CHATHAM Incub>tors and Brooders. 
+3 161 Wesson Av., Detroit,Mich. 
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It will be worth Hundreds 
of Dollars to you 


to carefully read and study this advertisement 





FIRST 


Rend this statement about Money Sing Prices 
yes 
The ARGUMENT 


Money Saving Prices can only be 
established by doing business 
on A NEW PLAN, 

“Money Saving Prices’ is a hack- 
neyed phrase found in every advertisement 
and true in but few. Of ten competing re- 
tailera on a street each claims the ‘‘Lowest 
Prices.” Investigation proves that the 
prices of all of them are very nearly alike. 
And they must be. They are practically 
*‘standard.” Ali these retailers buy their 

oods from the same or similar sources. 

heir expenses per dollar of business are 
very nearly alike. And the percen of 
— exacted is, also, very nearly alike. 

hrewd o-oo obtains advantages 
in buying and savings in expense as 
against the inferior management, but the 
advantages gained by good management 
are not shared by the public. They simply 
make more money for the proprietor. 


Money Saving Prices can only be 
established by doing business 
on A NEW PLAN. 

The First Department Store estab- 
lished a new scale of prices, because it did 
business on a new plan, whose feature was 
to sell many things to the same cus- 
tomer, ‘The plan me tremendously 
popular because it meant convenience to 
the customer; the large purchasing power, 
backed by unlimited ability to pay spot 
cash, established a lower standard of the 
prices of manufacturers; expenses be- 
ing distributed over many departments in- 
stead of being burdened on one single Jine 
of goods, were reduced considerably. The 

ublic benefitted because the goods cost 
| ans to produce, cost less to sell and the 
large volume of business, at half the per- 
centage of profit, still meant greater net 

ofit to the proprietor than the results 

rom an exclusive store—say a hardware 

store—for example—no matter how large 
its business. The people quickly saw their 








secured their trade because the plan did 
establish lower prices. 

The city department store successfully 
solved the problem of selling many 
things to the same customer. Butits 

tropage was limited by the population of 

ts city and tributary surroundings. So 
the next stepin this commercial evolution 
was the Mail-Order department store. 
It did not stop at selling thin 
to the same customer, but vou eda 
great step and solved the problem of gell- 
ing more things to more customers. 
It burst the re of a ca = 
ban” patronage and successfully appea 

to the entire civilized world. The New 
York and Chicago City Department Stores 
average an annual business of $7,000,000.00. 
The ave number of clerks employed— 
about 8,000. The Mail-Order Department 
Store ave s with the same capital an 
annual business of $17,000,000. The 
average number of clerks employed is 
about 1,000. Over twoanda half times 
the business with two-thirds the 
help. Here again was a new plan. 
far more stupenduous than the city 
department store, and again the 
standard of prices tumbled. 

‘And now commercial evolution takes 
its third and final step in organizing the 
highest type of the department store on 
the Co-Operative Plan, again a new 
pian aiming to sell still more things to 
still more customers, through the in- 
terested personal selling force of thou- 
sands upon ‘thousands of small proprie- 
tors, right on the ground, in every town, 
in every hamlet of this and foreign conn- 
tries. It will mean a newand much lower 
standard ih prices; it wilt reduce thecost 
of living and! return to ite interested share- 
holders not alone all the profit they have 

id om their own is but their propor- 
jonate share of the profits made on the 





sales to the world at large. 














Co-Operation 


does reduce the cost of living; practical co-operation (as 
first introduced and successfully applied by usin America) 
isthe solution of the problems of high prices and points 
the way to better living and cheaper living. Already it 
is successful, 
The Co-Operative System 

enables the customers—the users of gouds—to practically 
own their own stores; to purchase all their requirements 
direct from the producers without the intervention of the 
endilesschain of middlemen (wholesalers, jobbers,retailers, 
agents, etc.,) each one of whom makes a profit on every 
transaction and thereby increases the prices to you 
Through Co-Operation you avoid paying profits to any 
one; the savings effected fiow back into your pocket in the 
shape of lower prices and handsome dividends from the 
general trade divided among our shareholders. 

We Have Several Thousand Shareholders 
representing every state ef the Union and nearly every 
civilized land; men and women from every walk of life— 
all enthusiastic with the practical results of co-operation. 

We Want You to Join Us 

and ask you to write for our complete “Book of Informa- 
tion” which we will send to anyone free of all charges on 
request. The book sets forth our wonderful plan of doing 
business direct by mail on the Co-Operative Plan with 
over half a million customers throughout the world; shows 
how we save them from 25 per cent to 40 per cent on every- 
thing they eat, wear and use; gives statistics showing that 
the famous co-operative stores in England returned to 
their shareholders last year 

40 Per Cent in Dividends on their Capital 
besides saving them an enormous amount of money on 
their purchases which aggregated $430.000,000. The book is 
a wonderful mine of business information, and is sent you 
free together with Bank and Mercantile references; a list 
of shareholders and scores of enthusiastic letters of. en- 
dogsement from banssers, lawyers, man rers, mer- 
chants, mechanics, farmers, laborers, housewives, etc. 

REFERENOES-— Metropolitan Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Registrars; Messrs. on & Thomas, Advertising 
Agency; Dun’s or Bradst 8 Mercantile Agency; any 
railroad or express company. The publishers of this or 
any Sovees or magazine. Any bank or reputable busi- 
ness house in Chicago. 


Representatives Wanted. Write for Particulars. 
Established 1885. Capital FIVE MILLION DOL- 
LABS. Re-C Million 


1903. Nearly a 
Customers. 


First National Co-Operative Society, 


913 Cash Buyers Building, - - CHICAGO. 








Request for Prospectus. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send your complete “Book of 
Information” and all literature pertaining to the 
profit-sharing steck of your company to 


WEOMRG 0.00 .ccccccccccccccccccsccccssoecoee C006 cceccceccscs 
Wh Diridcccccccncscbace scccosccsstess eecesecese ccccesoctes 
DNR cocccccncccscccscvccccssosesescccedovecosccocccceses 
Bins iccvecseveccscecorcqnveshonesebecdectonspascnsens evee 


It is understood that above will be sent to me free of 
all charges and that 1 am under no obligations what- 
soever to su be 913 

















REDUCE YOUR LIVING EXPENSES 25% 


Figure it out yourself. Note 
these Grocery Prices 


Subject to a further discount of 5% to shareholders 





THEN 


THE EVIDENCE 


Grocer’s Our 

Price Price 

Walter Bakers’ Cocoa, lb tins. ..25 19 
Royal Baking Powuer, lb cans....50 38 
Arm & Hammer Salaratus, ® pkg.08 06 
Ivory Soap, 10 oz. bar.... ......... 08 o7 
Best Granulated Sugar, 25 bag 1.50 1.22 

15 1 








REED FN. 0006000000000 0ns000e006 2 
Kingsford Starch, 1® pkg....... 10 08 
Best Rolled Outs, 25 sack...... 1.00 73 


Gold Dust Wsh'g Powder,4® pkg 25 17 
Pure Ground B)k Pepper, 1® pkg 30 16 


Tomatoes, fancy, doz. cans...... 1.10 88 
Parior Broom, Very Fine...... . 36 20 
Gold Old Crop Rio R'st‘d Coffee & 20 11 
Baked Beans, No. 3 tins.......... 10 0s 
Fancy California Prunes......... 10 06 
Mottied German Soap, 60 bars...2.60 1.95 
Fresh Soda Crackers, 20® boux....1 40 93 
Eagle Condensed Milk............ 20 14 
Swift & Co. Bacon... ........ sees ae 15 
PUlSbUry FiOGF....cccccccccccccce 5.80 5.20 
Fancy Dried Peaches ............ 18 11 
Mocha and Java Coffee.... ...... 35 22 
5m stone Jar Pure Jelly.......... 85 55 
Sun Cured Japan Tea............. 60 38 
Large Bottle Queen Olives....... 40 25 
Rice Finest Long Head..... cooee 14 09 
Corn Starch, 1® pkg.............. 10 04% 
Macaroni, 1% pkg................ 10 o7 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit.......... 15 11 
Qeaker Gates ...0.00.0cccce- cece e+. 12 o9 
Table Syrupin 2 galion Can.... 1.00 719 
Magic Yeast ............. Oreccceee 10 o7 
Pure Maple Sugar .... .......++.- 18 13 
G NN ose 2660600 eeseeese 06 o4 
Holf®hd Herring in Kegs........1.00 75 
Wool Soap, large cake.. .... .... 10 o7 
BD HE esac ccevcccccsoccscses 1 08 
PO BE accede: savexeoes 14 O7% 














Buckwheat Flour in 5m bags 20 
Armour Beef Extract .. 50 40 
Lea & Perrin’s Bauce...... 30 Bz 
Yacht Club Salad Dressing. 30 23 
Early June Peas 10 os 
Pearline,1® pkg 15 10 
Rising Sun Stove Polish 04 
Mason's Shoe Blacking on 06 
QCSRSETR sc ccccscces cccce cco 25 
Roasted Peanuts....... --. W O6% 
x cesneneesubeces 05 


ws OT 
Corn Meal, Yellow or White...... @ o2 





This Co-Operative Pian enables us 
to sell at lower prices than all 
others and we issue Com- 
plete Catalogs of 

Athletic Goods 
‘oa Implements 
by Carriages 
Bicycles Bicycle Sundries 
Boots and Shoes 
Bullders’ Hardware 


locks 
Clothing, Ready-to-Wear 
Cutle: OlGrocke aes are 
ery an wi 
“Goods Furniture 
rnishing Goods Groceries 
Guas and Sporting Goods 
Hardware 
Harness and Saddlery 
Hats and Ca ane, 
Housefarnishin 8 
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and milk is wanted, keep Ayrshires; 
but if large quantities of milk is want- 
ed for the manufacture of cheese, then 
the Holstein must have first place. 
But, however, in either case, always 
select the best. Suppose you pay $30 
for a poor cow, and come out even at 
the end of the year. Suppose you pay 
$60 for a first-class cow, and at the 
end of a year she can show you a 
profit of $30. If you keep cows for 
profit, just figure this over carefully. 
It requires just as good business qual- 
ities to be a successful dairyman as 
it does to be successful in any other 
business. If you don’t think so, you 


had better quit the business. 
* . . + + 


MARKETING BUTTER IN BETTER 
STYLE. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By Allan S. Neilson, Lincoln, Neb. 


Late personal investigation of meth- 
ods of bringing butter to market re- 
veal three common plans in this local- 
ity. They are pursued ordinarily in 
the other parts of the country with 
which the writer is familiar. The 
butter is brought to the stores in stone 
crocks, in round pound prints, and 
pound rolls, square edged and wrapped 
in white oiled paper. A representa- 
tive local merchant gave as his prices 
for a recent week; sixteen cents for 
very good crock butter, eighteen cents 
for similar butter in rolls or prints, 
and twenty-two cents for fancy dairy 
butter done up in wrapped rolls and 
contracted for by the year. 

Asked what chief improvement in 
the way of bringing dairy butter to 
market he would suggest, the mer- 
chant answered: “Have it all packed 
in pound rolls wrapped in white oiled 
paper. On every eight gallon crock 
I lose two pounds. I have not the time 
to scrape the crocks absolutely clean, 
nor to dish up the butter so carefully 
that there is no loss by small pieces 
breaking off and failing to the floor. 
I am willing to pay more for butter 
in wrapped rolls than that in crocks, 
because of the extra cleanliness in 
handling which the wrapping means, 
the greater attractiveness to custom- 
ers, the freedom from !oss and’ the 
facility in handling.” 

A second improvement suggested 
by the merchant—and ie voiced the 
sentiments of his craft—was in the 
line of summer transportation. Those 
farmers who pay no aitention to hot 
weather, and bringing in their butter 
with no more care than they do their 
potatoes and similar products, should 
hear of the men who market their 
butter from. little ice-boxes. These 
boxes contain a metal space for ice 
and shelves on which are placed the 
rolis of butter. The rolls reach the 
market firm and perfect in shape. The 
boxes are growing in popularity with 
the farmers who are dairying in earn- 
est. However there is a plan of keep- 
ing butter firm during long, hot wagon 
trips without ice. Lay the rolls in 
single layers in the butter box or other 
receptacle, using shelves or several 
shallow tubs, if necessary; cover each 
layer with a clean cloth wet in cold 
water; and packing the receptacle 
about with newly cut grass, cover the 
whole with clean wet blankets, or 
canvas. The evaporation of moisture 
keeps the butter cool. 

The store trade calls for a speeial 
effort in hot weather on the part of 
the farmer butter-maker. The store- 
keeper..must. sell again: unless the 
product is brought to him in attrac- 
tive condition the reselling is a diffi- 
cult matter. In neither jars of soft 
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A MORNING SCENE. 


De te te ee ee SD 
attractive to the consumer; and what- 
ever the style of packing, either use 
ice or make use of the principle that 
evaporating moisture carries with ‘it 
heat. 
* ¢ ¢ @ & 
. ADEAS FOR: FHE DAIRYMAN. 


Judge Wm. D. Wilson, one of the 
largest dairymen in Indiara, having a 


farm with 330 head of cows at Osgood, | 


' says that there is no milking machine 


equal to the human hand. When some 
one can find one that will imitate the 
sucking calf, hunch and all, the inven- 
tor will reap a fortune. Eleven men are 
employed to milk the 330 cows. They 
begin at 4:30 in the morning and are 
done in two hours. They begin at 4:30 
in the aiternoon, also, and are not al 
lowed to vary the time ten minutes. 

The secret of successful dairying 
is breedings, feeding and care. 

When the pastures begin to get 
short, cut some clover or other feed 
and throw into the cows. It will pay. 

The pails and cans should be given 
specially Zood care during not weather, 
as the milk and cream sours easily 
anyway. 

Arrangements should be made to 
wean tne spring calves that have been 
running with the cows. The cows wil 
suffer if the calves are allowed to 
run with them during cold weather. 

It doesn’t pay to kick and scold the 
cow, even though she stamps around 


.|on account of the flies. 


*- + ¢+ * # 


I like your farm paper. I have seen 
none better according to my views.— 
G. H. Chapman, Sauk City, Minn. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 

If your poultry houses are warm and 

dry, the hens will not have the roup. 
+ * * * * 

Don’t crowd your hens into too 
small quarters this winter, for that 
invies roup. 

* * * aa * 

One advantage with a sandy yard 
is that it needs very little cleaning; 
the rains will carry the filth into the 
soil. 











*- * * * # 


While hot, clean up the nests; put 
straw in them and have everythink in 
sanitary condition for arrival of Jack 
Frost. 

* * * * r 

It would be a nice thing if you would 
wash the inside of your poultry house 
now. Put some coal oil on the roosts 
and clean the windows. 

* t * * * 


Keep a dust bath within reach of 
the fowls constantly. They enjoy 
wallowing and it helps to keep them 
healthful and free from vermin. 

* = * * * 


Every one who raises poultry knows 
that chickens must be supplied with 
plenty of grit to do their best. The 
person who tends them must also have 
plenty of grit and do his best. 

+ * + = = 

Be sure to save lots of dry leaves 
this fall for scratching material for 
the hens to pick out the grains scat- 
tered among them. Old sacks filled 
and hung up in the barn is a good way 
to save them. 

= * = = = 

If you do not wish to go to the ex- 
pense of building double walled poul- 
try houses, a couple of thicknesses of 
No. 1 tarred felt closely nailed to the 
inside, will go toward making the 
house frost proof. 

7 + - + = 


GAME FOWLS. 


Mr. Arthur Graham, of Cameron, N. 
C, writes Successful Farming in ref- 
erence to raising game fowls. He says: 
“A game hen will lay more eggs and 
Taise a larger percentage of young 
chicks to maturity. than any living 
fowl: The game breeds are great for- 
agers, are healthy and hustlers from 
daylight to dark, which is favorable to 
the farmer. Some of my chickens 
have made two pound broilers as ear- 
ly as any breed, and their flesh is far 
superior, being rich, tender and juicy, 
vith a flavor like wild game. The 
fame cock, when in full plumage, is 
the most graceful, proud and beauti- 
fl bird that ever trod on the surface 
of the earth, and will protect his fam- 
Y from hogs, hawks, dogs, or other 
birds that come with malicious intent. 
* ¢ ¢ @ & 
PROFITABLE POULTRY. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By F. L. G., Spokane, Wash. 

There has been a great deal said 
tout profitable horses, profitable 
tattle and profitable hogs, and now we 
‘me with profitable poultry. The first 
Westion is, “What breed to keep for 
featest profit?” Being a poultryman, 


ferent breeds, I feel in a position to 
say the barred Plymouth Rocks if but 
one breed is kept, are the most profit- 
able. Raised side by side with Coch- 
ins of the same age, they become of 
frying size first. The pullets begin 
laying at from five to seven months of 
age and those beginning to lay in Feb- 
ruary will lay until November, when 
the April hatched pulets will begin, so 
by setting early and a few late hatches 
you have eggs the year around. Now, 
some one will say, they are such in- 
veterate setters. The young hens are 
not, and one can keep just enough old 
ones to do the setting or use incuba- 
tors and brooders, which are better 


and are not infested with lice or mites. 

At a recent meeting of poultrymen, 
there were present thirty-six members 
of the association. A vote was taken 
as to the most profitable poultry if but 
one breed was kept. Thirty-two votes 
were turned in in favor of Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks; one for Buff Orphing- 
tons; two for Wyandottes, and one for 
Brown Leghorns. The parties voting 
for the small breeds were evidently 
thinking of egg production alone, but 


have combined qualities which the 
Barred Plymouth Rocks certainly pos- 
sess to a remarkable degree. 


there is a standard breed, the Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. In this line they 
take the lead. 


where but one breed is kept, one must : 


For the farmer and for all purposes, ' 


fornia and ‘it sends a great quantity 
of eggs and chilled fowls to the East, 
as well as to Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. 

Petaluma has the largest chicken 
ranch in the world. This ranch has 
upon its premises 13000 laying hens 
besides thousands of young chickens 
in the brooders and brooder houses. 
The poultry ranches vary in size from 
those of 300 to 2000 hens kept with- 
in the city limits or so close at hand 
as to form practically a part of the 
city to the average big ranch of 3000 
to 5000 hens with fifteen minutes or 
half hours drive from the steam boat 
landing. It takes an enormous quan- 
tity of feed to keep these ranches 


supplied. Some of the poultry men 
buy feed in quantities up to 2000 
sacks at a single purchase. It is es- 


timated conservatively that each hen 
yields an annual net income of 75 
cents. Of course in exceptional 
seasons the average will equal or 
exceed one dollar. By selling all 
hens over three years old, young cock- 
erels and broilers the poultry rancher 
is able to. meet all current expenses 
and to pay the interest on his plant. 
It is the hens who lay the golden 
eggs and from the eggs in Petaluma 
come most of the profits. While leg- 





horns are raised in Petaluma because 
they lay white eggs, and these eggs 
sell better than any other varieties; 
| they are uniform in size and please 








WHERE THE HEN REIGNS SU- 
PREME. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 

By Hamilton Wright, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

$2500 a day, for eggs alone; that 
is what Petaluma, California, receives 
in cash on an average each day 
throughout the year. Petaluma has 2 
population under 4,000, but with its 
million chicken inhabitants it is 
from a hen’s point of view the me- 
tropolis of the world. No other dis- 
trict of even ten times the territory 
can approximate the chicken output 
of Petaluma. Poultry raising is the 
chief industry and if all the hens in 
the little city and its immediate en- 
virons were to form one huge com- 
posite hen, this gigantic fowl would 
weigh more than 225 tons. 850,000 
of. the fowls are white leghorns (as 
given by thc last chicken census) 
and almost every one who has an 
acre or two of land raises chickens 
on an extensive scale. For the stu- 
dent of poultry raising on a large 
basis .Petaluma -affords. a unique and 
profitable study. ° 
The city supplies more than one-half 





having under my care nine dif- 


the poultry and eggs used in Cali- 








WHITE LEGHORN RANCH. 


the housewife better than when the 
eggs are differently shaded, although 
perhaps larger. 

Poultry raising on a large scale 
is an interesting industry. There is 
as much difference between the meth- 
| ods of the man who raises a few doz- 
en or a few hundred chickens = 
the 





the man who raises them by 








Incubator Egg Shells, Petaluma, Cal. 
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thousands, as there is between the 
small dairyman and the great stock 





rancher. The big. poultry rancher 
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DAIRY NOTES. 


Keep your separator and milk house 
clean. What is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well. 

+ - . * > 

The farm hand who knows how to 
milk properly is more valuable to the 
careful dairyman than any other help. 

> * . - > 

As the udder becomes filled with 
milk she is anxious to be relieved of 
its contents and will seldom offer re- 
sistance without a cause. 

> + 7 + . 

If you are thinking of buying a 
separator, don’t fail to write our ad- 
vertisers, and ask them for catalogues. 
You can obtain lots of information 


from those publications. 
_ . > * 7 


Remember when you buy dairy 
cows, that you do not want beef’ ani- 
mals for they are inclined to lay on 
flesh instead of giving value received 
for their feed and care in the bucket. 

: > > * 

If you have a heifer making udder 
and one of her quarters is not fill- 
ing out properly, rub that quarter 
daily, knead and roll it between your 
hands. A liniment of lard and alco- 
hol may be appHed and well rubbed in 
but rely mainly upon the rubbing. 

* > > > + 

If you are selling butter to regular 
customers in town, why not get a set 
of three, four, or five pound jars. 
You can put up butter in that way and 
make it appear neat; your customers 
will appreciate it. If you are not us- 
ing jars, why not try it, on a small 
scale; you will like it. 

7 . 7 * > 

To milk a cow requires time and pa- 
tience. The milk should be drawn 
slowly and steadily. Some cows have 
very tender teats and if you want a 
well disposed cow, be gentle in your 
treatment towards her. A good cow 
is naturally impatient and does not 
like rough handling... With constant 
irritation, any cow will fail in quan- 
tity of milk. 

7 « * e © 


PASTEURIZING MILK OR CREAM. 


The science of bacteriology has dev- 
eloped the fact that it is possible to 
zo regulate the ripening process of 
<ream as to produce butter with differ- 
ent and definite flavors at will. 

This is largely done in Denmark. 
‘Those advanced butter makers in Den- 
mark, make butter according to 
scientific principles and the result is 
that the Danes have gained a world 
wide reputation for their most excel- 
Tent and uniform dairy products. 

The way they bring this conditiou 
about is as: follows: They first pas- 
teurize their cream, that is, they heat- 
it up to a definite tempefrature- of 


about 163 F. This kills practically all 
the bacteria in the cream whether 
they are good, bad or indifferent. Then 
they cool this cream down to about 
60 or 65 F., and add a definite amount 
of an artificial cultivation of the par- 
@f a “starter,” which really consists 








ticular species of bacteria with which 
they desire to ripen their cream. Af- 
ter this “starter’ has acted for a cer- 
ain length of time upon the pasteur- 
ized cream, it is churned and the re- 
sult is always a butter of a uniform 
and definite flavor. 

While ine process it not a practical 
one on the farm on a small scale, yet 
every housewife on the farm should 
remember that the flavor of her butter 
depends solely upon the kind of bac- 
teria that ripens her cream. Keep 
everything about the barn and milk 
utensils. clean, always scald all .ves- 
sels used for milk and cream to keep 
undesirable bacteria in check. Ripen 
the cream at a uniform temperature 
of about 58 to 65 F., depending upon 
the season of the year, and you will 
produce good butter. 

: * * 7” 7. 
HOW BACTERIA GET INTO THE 
MILK. 


Bacteria do not originate in the milk 
or in the udder of the cow. When 
milk is in the udder it contains no 
bacteria. In fact, milk has been 
drawn from a cow through a prev- 
iously sterilized silver tube into a 
sterilized bottle, then sealed so that 
bacteria from the outside could not 
gain access, and has been known to 
keep sweet for years. 

Bacteria are found on the body of 
the cow, in the manure, and in the 
air of the stable, and on the hands of 
the milker; and from these sources 
they gain access to the milk during 
the process of milking. This shows; 
the necessity and importance of keep» 
ing the cow clean. 

o 7 . - ™” 


HAND SEPARATORS. 


There are still many farmers, who, 
for some reason or other, are unwill- 
ing to invest in a cream separator, ap- 
parently preferring the old way of 
handling their dairy products to: the 
more modern methods now in ‘use. 
The old way of setting milk and skim- 
ming by hand leaves at least .5 of one 
per cent of the butter fat in the milk; 
this is practically a total loss because 
butter fat is not worth anything like 
20 cents per pound for hog orcalffeed. 
From a cow that produces say 250 
pounds of butter per year, we would 
loose by the old method of skimming 
about 37 pounds of butter fat annually. 
This 37 pounds of butter fat at 20 
cents per pound would amount to $7.40 
per year. A farmer milking fifteen 
cows would, therefore, lose $101.00 
worth of butter fat every year. If he 
milks 20 cows, there would be a loss 
of $148.00 a year, or enough to buy a 
hand separator and still have a hand- 
some profit left at the end of the first 
season. 

It is generally considered that it 
pays to own a separator for a herd of 
ten average cows. 
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ve based our calculation on apply 
» cows above the average in butter 
producing qualities. 

During the last twenty years, how- 
ever, the manufacture of cream sepa- 
rators has grown to enormous pro- 
portions, which is, perhaps, more con- 
¢usive evidence of the merits of these 
machines than any figures of profits 
or losses would likely prove to be to 
those farmers who are slow to take 
hold of modern methods of handling 
their products. 

Farmers are very conservative, and 
itis generally necessary for them to 
see some one take the lead in his 
m neighborhood before he is ready to 
Mtake hold of any new departure from 
his old established way of doing his 
work. More of our farmers ought to 
read agricultural periodicals and keep 
up with the progress of the times. 
Why should not every farmer take 
two to, three papers to inform himself 
o his particular line of work? There 
gre special dairy papers, special horse 
papers, special agricultural journals, 
garticularly adapted to his own local 
gonditions, that he should constantly 
fead and keep in touch with. The 
mer needs special information, just 
well as the lawyer or doctor or 
her specialists do. 

There are a number of advantages 
that accrue to the farmer from the 
we of separators. First, if he sells 
™ his milk to the creamery, it costs less 
ia to haul the cream than it does to haul 
the whole milk. Second, if he skims 
in the old way and makes butter on 
the farm, he not only loses a large 
amount of butter fat per*‘year as in- 
dicated above, but most of the time 
he has only sour milk as a by-pro- 
duct, whereas, if he saparates the 
cream, he has good sweet. skim’ milk, 
a most excellent food for his calves 
and other farm stock. Third, butter 
of better quality can be. made from 
separator cream than from cream rais- 
ed in the old way, for the reason 
that it can be ripened more uniformly. 
Fourth, the labor in caringfor the milk 
isan item of no small importance for 
the farmer’s wife. With the separator, 
® this is greatly reduced and the drudg- 
ery of. the good wife thereby largely 
decreased. 

In regard -to the kind of a separator 
to buy, it may be said that all of the 
keading machines are good. They all 
skim so close that there is only a trace 







































strate Of fat left. The main points to be 
c . looked ‘after is to see that the machine 
osge§ 8 Well made in a workmanship man- 
aay. ter and that it is simple, easy to op- 
power 
Por erate and to clean. 
impe_ The thing for the farmer to do is 
aa to write to the different advertisers, 
pb and notice what each company has to 
say about their machines, and then de- 
tide for himself.on the particular 
+ make to purchase. 
an Each make, of course, claims ad- 
nels Vantages over other machines. Some 
claim that their machines can be more 
vetmem “ily cleaned than other makes, and 
me *eain others claim that the milk can 
“ poured into the vats or cans with 
= less labor, and still others that their 
x, bet machines have fewer parts, and there- 
: re less to get out of order 
With the aid of such well illustrated 
Catalogues as are issued today, how- 
ver, any intelligent farmer can weigh 
vel Ose points at his leisure and readi- 


b Come to a conclusion satisfactory 
: Llmselt, just as he does when pur- 
‘lasing a self binder or any other im- 
Portant farm machine. 








| WINTER DAIRYING "| 


is everywhere increasing in popular favor 
and with the help ofa 
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brings in cash when ordinary farming 
operations are ata standstill. 
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KEEP GOOD COWS. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 

(By *E. L. Norris, Elwood, Ind.) 

It is just as essential to keep good 
cows as any other animal. No man 
can afford to keep poor cows, and espe- 
cially the poor man. If a rich man 
wants to waste his money in poor 
cows, it is not quite so bad, but .a 
poor man must know better, or he can- 


sized 

Mned with vent and 

as you will need e churn. 
Headquarters for Milk Cans of all kinds 














not expect. much profit. In order to | 
make headway, the poor man must 
keep animals and use feed that will 
make the largest profit. You cannot 
afford to keep a single cow that does 
not make you a profit. | 

Be. praétical and business-like and ' 
apply the only sure test. Keep a book 
in which .to enter on one side all the 
milk, cream and butter, whether con- 
sumed by the family or sold. They 
are worth in your family exactly what 
you would have to pay for them if you 
had no cows. On the other side enter 
the feed consumed, whether purchased 
or raised on your farm. The hay or 
corn fed is worth on your farm the 
market price less cost of delivering to 
market. This test, even if conducted 
for a while, will show you facts and 
not what you guess about it. 

Some people refuse to spend money 
for the best feed for their cows. This 
is poor economy, because it is simply 
an investment which will not bring 
good returns. In_ selecting choice 


da‘ry cows, if the richest milk is want- 
ed, keep the Jerseys; if both butter 
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DAIRY NOTES. 


Keep your separator and milk house 
clean. What is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well. 

> > * = * 

The farm hand who knows how to 
milk properly is more valuable to the 
careful dairyman than any other help. 

> - * _ e 


As the udder becomes filled with 
milk she is anxious to be relieved of 
its contents and will seldom offer re- 
sistance without a cause. 

. + * > > 


If you are thinking of buying a 
separator, don’t fail to write our ad- 
vertisers, and ask them for catalogues. 
You can obtain lots of information 
from those publications. 

+ . 7 * s 


Remember when you buy dairy. 
cows, that you do not want beef’ ani- 
mals for they are inclined to lay on 
flesh instead of giving value received 
for their feed and care tm the bucket. 

> 7 > J 

If you have a heifer making udder 
and one of her quarters is not fill- 
ing out properly, rub that quarter 
daily, knead and roll it between your 
hands. A liniment of lard and alco- 
hol may be appHed and well rubbed in 
but rely mainly upon the rubbing. 

> . > > > 

If you are selling butter to regular 
customers in town, why not get a set 
of three, four, or five pound jars. 
You can put up butter in that way and 
make it appear neat; your customers 
will appreciate it. If you are not us- 
ing jars, why not try it, on a small 
scale; you will like it. 

o . > . : 

To milk a cow requires time and pa- 
tience. The milk should be drawn 
slowly and steadily. Some cows have 
very tender teats and if you want a 
well disposed cow, be gentle in your 
treatment towards her. A good cow 
is naturally impatient and does not 
like rough handling... With constant 
irritation, any cow will fail in quan- 
tity of milk. 

* > 7 sd 7 


PASTEURIZING MILK OR CREAM. 


The science of bacteriology has dev- 
eloped the fact that it is possible to 
zo regulate the ripening process of 
<ream as to produce butter with differ- 
ent and definite flavors at will. 

This is largely done in Denmark. 
‘Those advanced butter makers in Den- 
mark, make butter according to 
scientific principles and the result is 
that the Danes have gained a world 
wide reputation for their most excel- 
Tent and uniform dairy products. 

The way they bring this conditiou 
about is as: follows: They first pas- 
teurize their cream, that is, they heat: 
it up to a definite tempefrature- of 
about 163 F. This kills practically all 
the bacteria in the cream whether 
they are good, bad or indifferent. Then 
they cool this cream down to about 
60 or 65 F., and add a definite amount 
of an artificial cultivation of the par- 
@f a “starter,” which really consists 


‘more modern methods now 


ticular species of bacteria with which 
they desire to ripen their cream. Af- 
ter this “‘starter’ has acted for a cer- 
ain length of time upon the pasteur- 
ized cream, it is churned and the re- 
sult is always a butter of a uniform 
and definite flavor. 

While ine process it not a practical 
one on the farm on a small scale, yet 
every housewife on the farm should 
remember that the flavor of her butter 
depends solely upon the kind of bac- 
teria that ripens her cream. Keep 
everything about the barn and milk 
utensils clean, always scald all .ves- 
sels used for milk and cream to keep 
undesirable bacteria in check. Ripen 
the cream at a uniform temperature 
of about 58 to 65 F., depending upon 
the season of the year, and you will 
produce good butter. 

‘ * . * * oe 


HOW BACTERIA GET INTO THE 
MILK. 


Bacteria do not originate in the milk 
or in the udder of the cow. When 
milk is in the udder it contains no 
bacteria. In fact, milk has _ been 
drawn from a cow through a prev- 
iously sterilized silver tube into a 
steriJized bottle, then sealed so that 
bacteria from the outside could not 
gain access, and has been known to 
keep sweet for years. 

Bacteria are found on the body of 
the cow, in the manure, and in the 
air of the stable, and on the hands of 
the milker; and from these sources 
they gain access to the milk during 
the process of milking. This shows; 
the necessity and importance of keep» 
ing the cow clean. 

o + * + ~ 


HAND SEPARATORS. 


There are still many farmers, who, 
for some reason or other, are unwill- 
ing to invest in a cream separator, ap- 
parently preferring the old way of 
handling their dairy products to: the 
in ‘use. 
The old way of setting milk and skim- 
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ming by hand leaves at least .5 of one 
per cent of the butter fat in the milk; 
this is practically a total loss because 
butter fat is not worth anything like 
20 cents per pound for hog orcalffeed. 
From a cow that produces say 250 
pounds of butter per year, we would 
loose by the old method of skimming 
about 37 pounds of butter fat annually. 
This 37 pounds of butter fat at 20 
cents per pound would amount to $7.40 
per year. A farmer milking fifteen 
cows would, therefore, lose $101.00 
worth of butter fat every year. If he 
milks 20 cows, there would be a loss 
of $148.00 a year, or enough to buy a 
hand separator and still have a hand- 
some profit left at the end of the first 
season. 
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It is generally considered that it 
pays to own a separator for a herd of 
ten average cows. The figures we, 
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gave based our calculation on apply 
# cows above the average in butter 
producing qualities. 

During the last twenty years, how- 
ever, the manufacture of cream sepa- 
rators has grown to enormous pro- 
portions, which is, perhaps, more con- 
elusive evidence of the merits of these 
machines than any figures of profits 
or losses would likely prove to be to 
those farmers who are slow to take 
hold of modern methods of handling 
their products. 

Farmers are very conservative, and 
it is generally necessary for them tuo 
see some one take the lead in his 
neighborhood before he is ready to 
take hold of any new departure from 
his old established way of doing his 
work. More of our farmers ought to 
read agricultural periodicals and keep 
up with the progress of the times. 
Why should not every farmer take 
two to, three papers to inform himself 
on his particular line of work? There 
are special dairy papers, special horse 
papers, special agricultural journals, 
warticularly adapted to his own local 
gonditions, that he should constantly 
fead and keep in touch with. The 
farmer needs special information, just 
as well as the lawyer or doctor or 
other specialists do. 

There are a number of advantages 
that accrue to the farmer from the 
use of separators. First, if he sells 


m™ his milk to the creamery, it costs less 
m to haul the cream than it does to haul 


the whole milk. Second, if he skims 
in the old way and makes butter on 
the farm, he not only loses a large 
amount of butter fat per*‘year as in- 
dicated above, but most of the time 
he has only sour milk as a by-pro- 
duct, whereas, if he saparates the 
cream, he has good sweet. skim’ milk, 
a most excellent food for his calves 
and other farm stock. Third, butter 
of better quality can be. made from 
separator cream than from cream rais- 
ed in the old way, for the reason 
that it can be ripened more uniformly. 
Fourth, the labor in caringfor the milk 
isan item of no small importance for 
the farmer’s wife. With the separator, 
this is greatly reduced and the drudg- 
ery of. the good wife thereby largely 
decreased. 

In regard to the kind of a separator 
to buy, it may be said that all of the 
leading machines are good. They all 
skim so close that there is only a trace 
of fat left. The main points to be 
looked ‘after is to see’ that the machine 
is well made in a workmanship man- 
ter and that it is simple, easy to op- 
erate and to clean. 

The thing for the farmer to do is 
to write to the different advertisers, 
and notice what each company has to 
Say about their machines, and then de- 
tide for himself.on the particular 
Make to purchase. 

Each make, of course, claims ad- 
Yantages over other machines. Some 
claim that their machines can be more 
fasily cleaned than other makes, and 
‘gain others claim that the milk can 

poured into the vats or cans with 
less labor, and still others that their 
Machines have fewer parts, and there- 
ore less to get out of order 

With the aid of such well illustrated 
fatalogues as are issued today, how- 
ever, any intelligent farmer can weigh 

Ose points at his leisure and readi- 
come to a conclusion satisfactory 

himself, just as he does when pur- 
chasing a self binder or any other im- 
Portant farm machine. 
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KEEP GOOD cows. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By-*E. L: Norris, Elwood, Ind.) 
It is just as essential to keep good 
cows as any other animal. No man 
can afford to keep poor cows, and espe- 
cially the poor man. ‘If a rich man | Ff 


wants to waste his money in poor b ae nn s 
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cows, it is not quite so bad, but.a 
poor man must know better, or he can- 
not expect. much profit. In order to 
make headway, the poor man must 
keep animals and use feed that Will 
make the largest profit. You cannot 
afford to keep a single cow that does 
not make you a profit. | 

Be. praétical and business-like and 
apply the only sure test. Keep a book 
in which .to enter on one side all the 
milk, cream and butter, whether con- 
sumed by the family or sold. They 
are worth in your family exactly what 
you would have to pay for them if you 
had no cows. On the other side enter 
the feed consumed, whether purchased 
or raised on your farm. The hay or 
corn fed is worth on your farm the 
market price less cost of delivering to 
market. This test, even if conducted 
for a while, will show you facts and 
not what you guess about it. 

Some people refuse to spend money 
for the best feed for their cows. This 
is poor economy, because it is simply 
an investment which will not bring 
good returns. In_ selecting choice 
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HE subject of forestry in the 


United States has made 
rapid strides during the last 
decade. Most of the readers 
of SUCCESSFUL FARMING can 
remember the time 
when so little interest was taken 
in the subject of forestry that 
the subject would excite no interest 
whatever when brought before a meet- 
ing of any kind. To-day, however, 
things have very materially changed. 
Several organizations in the United 
States are giving the subject of for- 
estry serious attention. One associa- 
tion, the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, has a membership throughout the 
United States and has enlisted a large 
number of earnest and zealous work- 
ers in the subject of forestry. The 
schools and colleges are doing a 
great deal of forestry work. In re- 
cent years Yale, Harvard, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Baltimore universities have 
well established schools of forestry, 
to say nothing of the work done in 
the agricultural colleges. The read- 
ers of Successful Farming who re- 
side in the wooded section of this 
country certainly recall the days, 
particularly in Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Iowa, when it 
was a common practice to make farm 
Jjand of the forests by burning the 
timber in large heaps. During those 
early days the wooded areas were 
considered superior for farming pur- 
poses as it was thought better crops 
could be produced than in the non- 
timbered sections. During these early 
pioneer days the timber was cut with- 
out regard to the future necessity. 
It was placed in large piles and burn- 
ed. While some of this waste was a 
necessity to prepare the way for civil- 
ization, greater care no doubt could 
have been exercised and we now ap- 
preciate the foliy of such a system. 

When this country was settled by 
the Europeans eastern North America 
was one great forest but all is now 
changed. Dr. Gray speaking of the 
North American forests says, “In 
speaking of our forests in their pres- 
ent condition, I mean not exactly as 
they are to-day, but as they were 
before civilized man had materially 
interfered with them. In the district 
we inhabit such interference is so 
recent that we have little difficulty 
in conceiving the conditions which 
here prevailed, a few generations 
ago, when the ‘forest primeval’— 
described in the first lines of a famil- 
iar poem—covered essentially the 
whole country from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and Canada to Florida and 
Texas, from the Atlantic to beyond 
the Mississippi. This, our Atlantic 
forest, is one of the largest and al- 
most the richest of the temperate 
forests of the world. That is, it com- 
prises a greater diversity of species 
than any other, except one.” 
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The region west of the Mississippi; very evident that the timber famine 


contains but few forest 
mountainous regions. It is 
extremely patchy, so much so, that 
this timber can have little bearing 
upon the timber supply of the coun- 
try except the timber found upon the 
Pacific coast in the Sierras and in 
the Rockies northward. The forest 
covering in Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and California is a 
much more important feature and to- 
day this timber is the most important 


river 
except the 


areas | 





is bound to appear in less than a 
generation. Dr. B. E. Fernow at a 
recent meeting of the American For- 


estry Association made these signi- 
ficant statements: “From the Cen- 
sus statistics it would appear, that 
the timber industry in these 20 years 
had more than trebled in the capital 
employed, namely to over 600 mil- 
lion dollars, and the value as well as 
the amount of product had more than 
doubled, while the population had in- 
creased little over 50 per cent. In 





FOREST SCENES —1. Bur Oak and other deciduons trees in Wisconsin. The best trees are n0¥ 


largely removed. 2. Burnt over district in Utah. - Uintah Forest Reserve. 
Des Moines Valley, Iowa. These trees once abundant, land now occupied by farms. 


8. Sycamore in the 
4. Colorado 


Blue Spruce (Picea pungens) Uintah, Mts., Coming up after a burn. 
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factor in our lumber product. 

Mr. Henry Gannett a few years 
ago made an estimate of the number 
of square miles of timber still re- 
maining. The total for the United 
States amounts to 1,094,496 sq. miles. 
While we can not predict just when 
the timber famine will arrive it is 





other words, the tendency is to con- 
stantly increase the use of wood, and 
the drafts on our timber resources i 
excess of the increase in populaticn; 
the danger of exhausting our timber 
supplies before they can be replaced 
is infinitely greater now than it was 
20 years ago, hence the efforts 
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secure their replacement must be 
also much greater.” 

“Regarding curative and recuper- 
ative measures the speaker thought 
that in spite of the heroic efforts of 
the Federal Government to induce 
private owners to adopt a more con- 
servative management of timber 
lands, the beginning of a forest policy 
in several states, these efforts were 
still embryonic and nowhere in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the inter- 
ests involved. The eastern wooded 
states in which there was any begin- 
ning at all of a forest policy do not 
comprise more than about one-third 
of the forest region and a really ser- 
ious, although still entirely inade- 
quate, beginning can hardly be said 
to exist on more than one-fifth of the 
territory.” 

He concludes by saying that “The 
need of the hour is the realization by 
legislatures and officials of the im- 
mediate seriousness of the situation, 
the establishment of well organized 
forestry bureaus in each state con- 
ducted by professional foresters and, 
above all, an efficient fire police.” 

The annual consumption of timber 
in the United States is 27 billion feet. 
Prof. B. E. Fernow has estimated 
thar “In an average of a hundred 
years the yearly growth according to 
species, soil, and climatic conditions, 
would vary between 30 and 180 cubic 
feet of wood per acre each year. Thus 
while a white pine tree may, in the 
first fifty years, have grown on an 
average one-third of a cubic foot per 
year, if we had waited till the hun- 
dredth year the’average rate per year 
would appear as more than one cubic 
foot, and the total volume four or 
five times it was at fifty years, al- 
though the diameter has only about 
doubled.” 

No wonder, then, these figures star- 
ing us in the face that the government 
should be taking active steps toward 
the preservation of our forests and 
that the lumbermen are beginning to 
realize the importance of this ques: 
tion, and that they are carrying their 
work out along more methodical lines; 
that they are carrying on consevative 
lumbering instead of wasteful lum- 
bering. Mr. T. B. Walker, at a recent 
meeting of the American Forestry 
Association believes that the work 
is so important that he made this 
statement: “The forestry department 
will become increasingly more and 
more important—and should be given 
large authority and means to carry 
on the work, and for reforesting on 
a large scale as rapidly as it proves 
practicable.” 

Now coming upon the work of the 
United States Government along the 
line of forestry I find that in 1888 the 
American Forestry Association placed 
before Congress a bill providing for 
the withdrawal, entry, or sale of all 
public timber lands unfit for agricul- 
tural uses. This failed to pass, but 
modifications were made from year to 
year, till the Fifty-first Congress. 
passed an act which permitted the 
“President of the United States to 
set apart and reserve in any state 
or territory having public lands bear- 
ing forests, any part of the public 
lands, wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of 
commercial value or not, as public 
reservations.” 

This law was approved March 3, 
1891, and comprised something more 
than sixty million acres. The amount 





set aside for forest reserves, however, 
is small compared with the amount in 
the hands of private owners. The best 
timber land of the country has pass- 
ed from the Government to private 
individuals. 

Some of these forest reserves are 
in part pleasure resorts like’ the 
National and Yellowstone Parks and 
National Park in Minnesota in and 
about Cass lake. 

We should appreciate the commend- 
able efforts being made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture through its 
Secretary, Hon. James Wilson and the 
present Chief of the Bureau of Fores- 
try, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, and _ the 
valuable work done by Mr. Fernow 
and others who have been connected 
with the Bureau or Division of Fores- 
try. The time is coming and not far 
distant, when the prairie states will 
have dotted over them here and there 
forest areas for the purpose of supply 
ing the demand. We should take a 
keen interest in the forest reserve 
being established mow in northern 
Minnesota. Prof. Folwell and C. W. 
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culture will be advanced in a most 
gratifying way. 

The plan proposed seems to the 
authors a practical one. If the state 
enters upon it, great comfort and 
good can accrue to her present citi- 
zens, but much must be held in trust 
for the next generation. Even if the 
state now declines to consider this 
measure, agitation will be found to 
be educational. 

There will result a better apprecia: 
tion of what parks are for and then 
of what they are not for; and whose 
function it is to provide and main- 
tain; and at length everybody will 
understand that forests pay better 
when protected than when destroyed.” 

Let our state proceed to some work 
along the lines of forestry. We 
should have in our state some more 
encouragement for the growth of for- 
est trees. 

A law looking toward the exemption 
of taxation for forest areas should be 
passed by the coming legislature. 
The time is coming when some of the 
forest states may yet purchase from 





SHEEP GRAZING IN A FOREST RESERVE. 





Hall in the Minneapolis Journal of 
March 10, 1903, make this earnest plea 
for the preservation of this reserve 
and for more parks in the state of 
Minaesota: “It is sound _ business 
policy for the government to conserve 
its timber; let it be done. Let Minne- 
sota enter upon a careful. and sys- 
tematic survey of her forest and 
prairie conditions, that the choicest 
may be saved and all developed to 
the highest advantage of the common- 
wealth. 

Parks to be useful must be near 
the people. When a large central 
area 200 miles from people is selected 
simply as a park without natural 
grandure it cannot subserve the 
public good. 

Hence let us have not a park, but 
parks; let the state continue the pol- 
icy already entered upon and carry 
it out in her own way and for her 
own advancement. It can cost but 
little for many years to come. For 
$250,000 Minnesota con secure more 
than has New York by an expenditure 
within three years of $1,800,000. Citi- 
zens will come forward and aid the 
state in her efforts. Science and agri- 





lowa some of the needed supplies for 
some of their manufactured products. 
Of course the greater portion of 
Iowa is too valuable for the growing 
of a forest crop, but there are many 
areas that should be devoted exclu- 
sively to the growing of forests trees. 
A higher and better regard should be 
had for these areas. They should not 
be overstocked. The trees should be 
given a chance to grow. We need 
also in this state pleasure resorts, 
one or more county parks in each 
county would add much to the aes- 
thetic feature of Iowa. That the right- 
ful use of timber should be had, I do 
not mean that the forests’. shall 
not be used, but I mean that all mer- 
chantable timber should be removed 
without waste. 
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“THE GARDEN OF HOME.” 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By Lou A. King. 


You may think of the myriads of gar- 
dens, 


With their beautiful, sweet scented 


know how to celebrate Christmas, 
these Germans even the parents 
would be happy, as she well knew 


the joy of their offspring was~benig 
reflected in their contenances. Why is 
it that whenever we note tne pleasure 
of others and are not a party to it, 
we feel a sensation akin to pain?’ 

Miss Johnson turned away from the 
window with a sigh, went up to the 
little table beside her bed and lit 
the lamp. All this time she was re- 
flecting bitterly upon the dreariness 
and lonesomeness that would be her 
portion of the holiday respite. With 
both parents dead and an aunt in a 
distant city, her only living relative 
—what could she expect? She gave 





bowers, 
But to my mind the purest, most 
lovely, 
Is the one where grow sweet, hu- 
man flowers. 
You may seek them from ocean to 
ocean, 


It matters not whither you roam, 
Those you will find best attended, 
Are those old fashioned gardens of 
home. 
"Tis there that earth’s fairest are 
planted; 
"Tis there they are nutured in truth; 
"Tis there pass the happiest moments, 
The gay, careless moments of youth. 
For there ne’er should enter an evil, 
Or earth’s weary doubts or its fears; 
And the follies and faults are oft 
watered, 
Perchance by a fond parent’s ,tears. 


Ah me! when the fair plants are bud- 
ded, 
Then burst into full bloom so gay, 
There comes a sad thought to the 
gardeners, 
That from their side perchance they 
may stray. 
They would give all 
acres, 
As they sit in the silence alone, 
If they could, as in the days that are 
ended, 
Tend their flowers in the garden of 
home. 


And the flowers—how are the blooms 
faring? 
They are trying the world’s crowded 
ways, 
And oft mid their sorrow or gladfiess, 
Long for the old halcyon days, 
When they were the flowers—oh, so 
precious, 
Nurtured by the dear ones so lone, 
Waom they’d left for the world’s hard 
earned glory, 
Far away in the garden of home. 
. . . * o 


A TRICK OF SAINT NIC. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By Hugo Ericksen. 

Long after night had set in, Christ- 
mas Eve, Selina Johnson sat at the 
window of her little bed-room on the 
fourth floor of Mrs. Wilson’s board- 
ing-house, absorbed in contemplation 
of the moving holiday throngs on the 
street and some of the brightly il- 
luminated windows of the neighbor- 
hood. With the aid of an opera-glass 
she could look right down into a room 
on the third floor of the house op- 
posite, in which a German family was 
celebrating Weihnachten, and observe 
the many lights of the true and 
radient faces of the children as they 
danced about it, the one pressing a 
doll tightly to her breast and the 
other flourishing a. tasseled trumpet 
now and then in his hand and occa- 
sionally blowing a blast that was in- 
audible to her. They did certainly 


their coveted 





vent to another sigh, as she thought 
of Ralph Stone and with tearful eyes 
recalled their faréwell' meeting. - The 
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LOOKING FOR SANTA CLAUS. 
ee ee te i i a ee 
last she had heard of him he was 
fighting in the Philippines and might 
be dead now. With an effort she 


brushed her thoughts away with her} 


tears and turned her attention to a 
little bundle of mail, rejoicing at the 
same time that the holidays would 
soon be over and that it would -not 
be long before she would return to 
her duties at the school. The letters 
from pupils wishing her a Merry 
Christmas could be counted upon her 
fingers, yet she pressed a kiss upon 
each. The Teachers Journal was laid 
aside for future perusal. All that re- 
mained was a long envelope. She 
did not need to be told that it con- 
tained her manuscript. Rejected 
again! Only those who have emp- 
tied tre cup of disappointment to the 
dregs will know what this means, 
how disheartening it is, how relent- 
lessly it crushes hope and ambition. 
But in the end she overcame her de- 
jection and determined to put her 
narrative away, until it would be 
yellowed with age. She shrank from 
consigning it to the fire, which many 
a man would have done, and decided 
to have one last look at it before put- 
ting it away forever. When she drew 
it out of the envelope, a letter came 
with it. She was surprised to note 
the missive was not one of the cus- 
tomary printed slips, but typewritten. 
And her astonishment increased whéx 
she hastily scanned its contents, “My 
Dear Madam:” the great editor wrote, 
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These are high-grade Men’s and Women's Shoes 
at lower prices than ever before heard of. We 
guarantee them to be more stylish, better 
fitting, better wearing, than you can buy 
elsewhere at 83.50 to This is the most 

wonderful shoe offer ever made. 


ar 1 98 CeNtS terdsome tive 








handsome Bluc- 
MA her hand-sewed sole, box calf shoe, 
Bi in latest New York Tipped 
Toe; an extremely stylish, 
® high-grade, durable shoe, 
2 equal to shoes that sell 
B instoreseverywhere 
at 83.50 to 85: sizes 
6to 11, widths D, 

’ E, EE. Fit 
teed 











SEND NO MONEY. 
Write for order blank. 


98 cents buys our Men's Genuine Colt 
Skin Patent Leather Shoe, sold under binding guar- 
antee, made with genuine hand-sewed sole, box 
kid top, most durable, very latest style, sold by 
stores and catalogue firms at $3.50, #4 and $5. All 
sizes. Write for order blank and illustration. 
8 t buys our Ladies’ Patent Leather Shoe, 
cen $ handsome new style. Fine Kan- 
garoo calf top, beautifully finished, extremely 
elegant, stylish shoe, equal in every respect to 
shoes sold in stores and other catalogues at 83.50, 
$4 and%5. Allsizes. Write for order blank, illus- 
tration and full description. We ship subject to 
your examination and approval before payment. 


98 cents fuse ae 


some,new style elastic instep, Lace 
Shoe, made of special vici kid, 
on the most stylish last, with 
Patent Leather tip. The elas- 
tic instep makes the shoe 
self-adjusting for a high or 
low instep, and insures com- 
fort to the wearer: sizes 2% 
to8;widths AtoE E. Guar- 
anteed equal to shoes sell- 
ing in stores and from 

® other catalogues at 


$3.50 to 85. 
MONEY. 


Write for or- 
Send no Money, 


der biank 

TODAY. 

but if you want a 83.50 pair of shoes for 98 cents, 
if you are willing to examine them if shipped 
Subject to examination and approval before pay- 
ment, simply say on a postal.card “send me 
order blank.” We will also cond aad Bay 
tion of our New System, 1,000 
Ca . which will ae nt ealer’s 
profits on not only shoes but everything used in 
the home. Highest bank, commercial and cus 
tomer’s references. Address Association 
246 t0265 Wabash Avenue, Chicage. 


DO YOU WANT uch FREE? 


THIS WATCH 
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Stem-Set Watch, Chain and 
Write at once, and will mail you 
m list with 20 





ne Watch, 
a tS ee 
Imported German Canaries, 
etc. Aiso all kinds of Fancy 
Fish. We ship everywhere 
llustrations. s 
scvariga. amunisaos Ald: Eich 
Home Treatment for Cancer. 


“BLUINE MFG. co., Ds 355 

Talking Parrots, Mockers, 

safely, Ask for free book on care of birds and the 
Towa =*ed Co. DesMoines, Ia. 

All forms of cancer and tumor cured by 





soothing, balmy oils. Doctors, lawyers 
and ministers endorse it. Write for free 
book to the Home Office, Dr. D. M. Bye 


Drawer 505, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Co., 

5 with knowl- 
FARMERS SONS WANTE edge of farm 
stock and fair education t ») work in an office, $60 a 
month with advancement, steady employment, 
must be honest and reliable. Branch offices of the 
association are being established in each state. 
Apply at once, giving at particulars. The Vet- 
erinary 8 Ass'n don, Canada. 
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, 
“we have perused your narrative with 
great interest, as it is not only uni-| 
que in plot but original in style. You 
undoubtedly posses great literary tal- 
ent and are upon the threshold of a 
lasting fame as a writer. I am pleased 
to know that I am the first to con- 
gratulate..you. upon your great pros- 
pects and to wish you success in a 
career so many fail in. Here and 
there some crudities are still appar- 
ent in your manner of composition, 
but I feel assured they will disappear 
with experience and a more extended 
exercise of your powers. I am re- 
turning your manuscript to you to 
enable you to make a few minor 





changes, that are indicated upon the 
margins. As soon as it comes to 
hand again, at this office, I shall have 
pleasure in mailing you our check for 
$100.00. Trusting that this may prove 
satisfactory, I beg to remain, Yours 
truly.” . 
The hand that held the letter trem- 
bled violently and the light of the 
lamp seemed blurred. She never was 
able to tell afterward, how long she 
sat there before she fully realized 
that she would be given an opportun- 
ity to make her mark in American 
literature. When she grew more com- 
posed, her mind immediately busied 
itself with the possibilities of the fu- 
ture and characters of fiction obtrud- 
ed themselves upon her mental vis- 
ion and demanded attention long de- 
ferred. With a new born courage, 
she resumed her chosen work of story 
telling, than which there was never 
a better antidote to lonliness. Next to 
intercourse with live folk, as all 
authors will tell you, is communica- 
tion with the creatures of one’s fancy. 
Suddenly she was startled by a 
knock at the door and the stammer- 
ed announcement of an agitated maid 
that an officer wanted to see her in 
the parlor below. She wondered what 
a policeman could want of her. Prob- 
ably it was some matter connected 
with the school. As she entered the 
parlor a tall form arose from the divan 
and came toward her with outstretch- 
ed arms. She had hardly time to 
notice that he wore Uncle Sam’s uni- 
form, before he caught her in his 
arms and whispering. words of. en- 
dearment, kissed. her again and again. 
“O, Ralph,” she cried, “is it really 
you. At last, at last.” 
“Yes, my darling. 
given me? I knew you would; I felt 
sure of it. I have come to claim you. 
When we had that little quarrel that 
drove me into the army, I decided to 
make myself worthy of you and not 
to come back to the United States 
until I had won promotion. And now, 
Selina,” he continued proudly point- 
ing to his shoulder straps, “Lieuten- 
ant Stone, of the 86th U. S. Infantry, 
wants to know whether you will con- 
—_ to become his wife and go with 
im.” 
“Wherever you like,” she concluded. 
4 a . * « - . 
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Have you for- 


THE DESIRED GUEST. 
(By D. R. Golloday, Lacony—KKy.) 


The two most important qualities 
of a guest are tact and observation, 
and these must lead you to notice and 
do just what will give pleasure tu 
your friends in their different ways 
of living. 

I am sure all my girl readers would, 
if possible, let their hostess know the 
day and hour of their arrival. Sur- 


7 





prises are very well in their way, but 
few households care to have a frienu 





drop in without warning for a pro- 
tracted visit. Let your friends know 
too, soon after you arrive, the proba- 
ble length of your stay, as they might 
be diffident about asking you and yet 
find it convenient to know. A visi- 
tor has no excuse to keep her hostess 
waiting,. and it is unpardonably rude 
not to be prompt at meals. Keep your 
own room in order, and do not leave 
your belongings all over the house. 
If your friends are very orderly, it 
will annoy them excessively; and if 
not, there own disorder will be enough. 
Do not be too hasty about expressing 
your likes and dislikes for the menu 
placed before you. 

Make up your mind to be easily en- 
tertained. If your friends invite you 
to join them in an excursion, express 
your pleasure and readiness to go. 
No guests are so tiresome as those 
who do not meet half-way a hostess’ 
proposals made for their pleasure. 
Still, I should advise you to take some 
work already begun, or a book you are 
reading, that you may be employed 
when your hostess is engaged with her 
own affairs, and not be sitting about 





REARING A PET. 





as though waiting to be entertained. 
A lady I once knew told me she never 
took a nap at home, “and yet I do,” 
she said “when away visiting, as I 
know what a relief it has been to me, 
at times, to have company take a nap 
after dinner.” 

While visiting, remember’ you ‘will 
probably meet many who are strangers 
to you, and they may not seem especi- 
ally attractive, still they may be dear 
and valued friends of the family you 
are visiting. Be careful about criti- 
cizing them, and whatever peculiari- 
ties you may, observe in the guest of 
the family, do not sin against the law 
of love by repeating things to their 
disadvantage which you may have 
noticed when admitted to the sanstu- 
ary of the home. I should not even 
ask a servant to do for me what I 
could easily do myself. 

The family had their time filled up 
before you came, and you must re- 
member you are an extra one and will 
make some difference. Provide your- 
self with all such necessaries as ink, 
pen, paper and postage stamps, so 
you will not start your visit by borrow- 
ing from your friends. 

On leaving, do not forget to express 
your appreciations of the kindness 
which has been shown you; and also 
remember your bread and butter let- 
ter, which should be written to inform 
your friends of your safe arrival home. 
If you will follow faithfully these few 
hints, I am sure you will be invited to 
go again, and will be a guest who will 
be “a joy forever” to your friends. 




















It is just a common cold, people sa 


’ 
there’s no danger in that. Admitting ther? 
statement, then there are uncommon colds, 
colds which are dangerous; for many @ 
fatal sickness begins with a cold. If we 
cauld tell the common cold from the un- 
common we could feel quite safe. But we 
can’t. The uncommon variety is rarely 
recognized until it has fastened its hold on 
the lungs, and there are symptoms of con- 
sumption. 

At the first symptoms the careful person 
will heed the warning by taking a mild 
laxative ; some vegetable pill that will not 
disturb the system or.cause griping. About 
the best is“ Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets.” — 
If the cold starts with a cough, and it | 
persists then some local treatment for this | 
condition should be taken. A well known 
alterative extract, which has been highly 
recommended by thousands of users, is 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
This tonic compound is composed of an 
extract of roots and herbs and has a sooth- 
ing effect upon the mucous membrane, 
allays the irritation and at the same time 
works in the proper and reasonable way, 
at the seat of the trouble—the stagnated or 
poisoned blood. 

It contains no alcohol to shrivel up the 
blood corpuscles, but makes pure rick red J 
blood. 

Dr. Pierce’s 1000-page illustrated book, 
"The Common Sense Medical Adviser,” is 
sent free in paper covers on receipt of 21 
one-cent stamps to pay cost of mailing only. 
For 31 stamps the cloth-bound volume will 
be sent. 1008 pages. It was formerly sold 
for $1.50 per copy. Address Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Beautiful Skirt Free! 


We are giving away these : 
fine skirts for a few minutes “gd 3 Uy 
work. It isa fine seven gored : “ , 
tailor made skirt. The seams 
are all double stitched and there 
are 12 rows of stitching at the 
bottom and 8 rows of hand- 
some cording. It is made of 
black, blue and Oxford grade 
Melton. It is a very handsome 
skirt and being tailor made is 
especially durable. We make 
it to your order so that a fit fs 
sure, Any girl or lady can 
earn one of these fine skirts in 























































a few minutes. Do not send us 
any money but just write and 
say that you want 
to earn one of these 
skirteand we wil 
send full particu- 
lars by return mail. 
Nothing adds more 
to « lady's appear- 
ance than a hand- 
some tallor made @ 
shirt. Write at once 
rticulara. 





WILL YO 


Be Busy This Winter? | 


Let us tell you of a valuable invention for f 
crs and stock raisers, through which two farme 
made 61,500 im24 ya ome made $1,000 in 2 days 
and two men made $85,500 in 6 months. Many oth 
ers in proportion. If you can secure ffom ( 
$3,000 write usat once. Only able men need ingui 


B. F. WINCKLER & SON, U. S. Agts 
Chilton, Wisconsin. 


How te Graft Fruit Trees. we. Gia slips 


1 fting and Baddiag 
estresed. Write for ponte 
8. J. NORTHROP, Montrose, Pa. 
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| .HORTICULTURE. } 








Our readers are cordially invited to discuss ' 
+ through this department any matters per- 


taining to Horticulture. Ing r 
Srwits, vegetables and fowers cheerfully ‘ 
enewered by specialists « e% as 
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STEADFASTNESS. 


A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak, give me— 
That the world’s blasts may round 
me blow, 

And I yield gently to and fro, 

While my stout-hearted trunk below 

And firm-set roots unshaken be. 
—Lowell. 


Cover the strawberries with 
after the ground is frozen. 
7 : + . 


Asparagus seed may be sown when 
ripe in October, or in the spring. 
Spring sowing is to be preferred. 

. * +. ~ + 


Early December is a good time for 
transplanting hardy shrubs and trees, 
the soil becoming well settled about 
the roots before winter. 

* : . * 


Many orchards are not fruitful, for 
the reason that there are not suffiec- 
lent nutritive properties in the soil 
to supply the requisite amount of 
nourishment to enable the trees to 
more than sustain life, let alone feed- 
ing buds and blossoms and maturing 
fruits. Unfruitful orchards as a rule 
are so because the soil is deficient in 
plant food, and if it is liberally 
enouugh supplied, the trees will im- 
mediately commence bearing fruit 
abundantly. 

. * + 7 > 


TREATING BLIGHT IN TREES. 


Mr. E. L. Norris, of Elwood, Ind., 
writes Successful Farming as follows: 

If you have any fruit trees with 
blight here is a cure and a prevention. 
Early in October, when the weather 
is calm, build a smouldering straw 
fire under the tree and keep it up for 
an hour or more. After this scrape 
the trunk and large branches carefully, 
so as to remove the moss and all im- 
purities, and take also every web or 
sign of insect that may be upon the 
few leaves on the tree. If very bad, 
wash the trunk and large branches 
with a solution of lime and manure. 
Destroy the insects and eggs dropped 
upon the ground and loosen the soil 
under the tree. In the spring examine 
every branch carefully. Pick off all 
blights by hand and wash carefully 
witt strong soap suds all affected 
places, and repeat each month during 
growing season, until you can see no 
trace of them. 

If your trees are troubled with bor- 
ers, they can be found by tracing the 
bark, then insert a sharp needle to 
destroy them. After this paint them 
with white lead and linseed oil mixed a 
little thicker than forordinary painting 
Remove the soil so as to paint an inch 
or two below the surface, and then 
paint eighteen inches above ground. 
You will find this very effective an 
a protection to the trees. Paint in 
the spring and autumn. 

. > . * 


-— am much pleased with Success- 


litter 


timely. I wish wie paper the success 


that’ it’ richly deserves—Mrs. Laura 





Reynolds, Paris, Mo. 


PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By O. T. Everhart, Hanover, Pa. 
Pruning the roots; this is perform- 
ed both to produce fruit fullness and 
to diminish the size of the tree. 


As weremarked in our previous article 
the roots are the organs which absorb | 4t 
from the soil the food for the tree, |!2 


and in proportion to to the number, 
size, and activity, is the growth of the 
stem and branches. It must be evi- 
dent then to every one, that if you 
cut off a portion of the roots, that the 
supply of nourishment from the 
ground will be diminished; its growth 
impeded and the sap circulate more 
thoroughly and be better prepared in 
the leaves to render the young bran- 
ches fruitful. Of this fact, I have had 
practical experience. 

Some years ago, I had a vigorous 





from the tree depending on its size. 
The knife must be placed on the un- 
der side of the root and the parts sepa- 
‘rated by a smooth cut. Pruning the 
first time should be done rather light- 
ly 


| The time for root pruning is 


the end of the first growth 
July or August, and_ should 
e well watered. In the uorth 


apples and pears should be pruned 
during March. If pruned sooner, the 
ends of the shoots are liable to be in- 
jured and the wounds do not heal well. 
The peach can be pruned just as the 
buds begin to swell, and then we can 
distinguish the fruit from the leaf 
buds. Grapes may be pruned at any 
time during the winter, as a portion of 
the wood is always [eft above the bud. 
The plum bears fruit on spurs on wood 
two years old, and the pruning should 








A HAPPY BOY ON THE FARM. 





pear tree that had not born fruit for 
four or five years. I cut off one of the 
large roots, and the next season there 
was a fine yield of fruit. 

Thus far, I have written in a gen- 
eral way of the principle in pruning, 
and now it may be well to write of 
the mechanical execution. I believe 
that no one will deny that it is not 
only important to know what and why, 
but also how to prune. 


The principle thing to be observed 
in making an incision of a stem, is to 
provide for healing the cut surface as 
quickly as possible. When we remove 
a branch, if we cut between two buds 
or leave a portion extended beyond 
the bud, this will die and render prun- 
ing again necessary. If we prune too 
close to the bud, it will either die, or 
its growth be diminished. The prop- 
er way is to take the branch in the 
left hand and place the edge of the 
knife opposite the lower part of the 
bud and make a firm smooth cut, slop- 
ing upwards, so as to come out on a 
level with the top of the bud. 


The cut should be made as much as 
possible on the lower side of the limb, 
so as to prevent the rain lodging on 
it. If we wish a branch to grow up- 
right, we prune to a bud on the inside 
of the branch, but if we wish the tree 
to spread, then prune to a bud on the 
outside. The removal of large branch- 
es is sometimes done in a very clumsy 
manner, even chopped off with a com- 
mon ax. It should be done with a 
sharp knife, but when the limb is too 
large, it must. be sawed off and. the 
surface made smooth with a knife, 
that the wound .may heal quickly. 

Pruning the roots is performed by 
digging around the tree; the distance 








‘be done by summer pinching, but if 


there is a very rapid growth of bran- 
ches two or three feet long, they 
should be cut back at the spring prun- 
ing. The apricot bears its fruit on 
shoots one year old. The shoots 
should be shortened according to 
their length every season, so as to 
produce new wood for fruit buds. 
The cherry requires very little if any 
pruning. The fruit is produced on 
wood three years old. Having so 
faithfully pruned our trees, we can 
with pleasure and certainty await an 
abundant yield of rich and luscious 
fruit. 

There is a “ruddy half to the peach, 
a mellow half to the pear,, but a bet- 
ter half to man.” 

” * . : + 
VALUE OF BIRDS TO THE FARMER 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 

(By Henry J. Boyd, Bliss, N. Y.) 

A careful study of birds and their 
use, has led many successful farmers 
to looking to the birds as their friends. 
They are worthy of every farmer’s re 
spect. It is well known that morethan 
fifty different species of birds assist 
the farmer in the destruction of 
weeds. The English sparrow does 
much good in this respect. During 
many of the cold months, many kinds 
of birds obtain all of their food from 
the seed they find in ragweed, pig 
weed, smart weed, and many other 
weeds that are a pest to man. 

Let us own them as nature’s busy 
weeders, and yet there are many other 
species that assist the farmer .in,the 
destruction of many kinds of vermin. 
From the chirp of the lark to. the wild 


| goose honk, as he calls his flock to- 
| gether, it makes a_ busy feeling in the 
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air that every progressive person can- 
not help admiring and if you are no 
longer young, dear reader, do you not 
seem to feel your youth come back 
when you stop and listen to the sing- 
ing of the birds. 


While it is true birds do some harm 
to grain and other crops, their redeem- 
ing features will overbalance the harm 
in most all cases if we take into con- 
sideration the good they do. I love to 
listen to the melody of the little song- 
sters from the treetops, just the kind 
of music that is always good to hear. 
They bring back memories of boyhood 
days, they touch man’s better nature 
with affection so true, one often 








BY THE BABBLING BROOK. 
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neaven on earth. Who does not wel- 
come the approaching of spring, the 
season for the singing of all kinds of 
birds? Who taught all birds toa 
feather or kind to floc’ together, and 
how to weave her nest and line it with 
something soft? Who taught all the 
millions of birds in all lands how and 
when to build to suit the different hab- 
its of its kind? Our Savior said not 
a sparow falleth to the ground with- 
out the Father. 
* ¢ @ @ & 
WITH THE FLOWERS. 

In ta*ing cuttings be sure to use a 
sharp knife. 

* *¢ @¢ @ & 

For: vines to train upon-the trellis 
in the window garden, we would advise 
the Maderia vine and the cobea. 

* * *# .@ 

Plants that have a rather tough 
bark like the English ivy and olean- 
der, root better in water than in sand. 

Ss *s.¢-$ ® 

When plants are’not growing much, 
but little water is needed. If too 
mach water is given, there is danger 
of the soil souring. 

* ¢ ¢ * @ 

Among the plants best adapted to 
cultivation in window boxes are geran- 
iums, fuchsias, heliotropes, plumbagos, 
begonias, pansies, and tea roses. 

o i 2 = * 

In sunny windows almost any sum- 
mer blooming flower: can be grown 
successfully.. Let: the. children start a 
window, box early. this month. — Fill 
the box with ordinaty garden seeds. 





Do not plant the seeds too thick. 


The growing of flowers in boxes in 
the window should be encouraged ev- 
erywhere. Where failures are observ- 
ed in many cases they are due to lack 
of sufficient moisture in the soil. Too 
many apply enough moisture to wet 
the surface of the soil only, while the 
soil beneath soon becomes almost dust 
dry. Dig the soil up ocassionally and 
given plenty of moisture, supplying the 
boxes with good drainage. 

s ¢ * * = 

Flowers on the table during the win- 
ter months are greatly appreciated. 
Aim to combine freshness and variety. 
It is not the number but the quality 
and arrangement. 





A good way to start cuttings in- 
doors is to place the cuttings in a 
box of sharp sand, giving plenty of 
moisture and placing the box on the 
back of the stove where bottom heat 
ean be furnished. 

* *¢ * 


Plant food is best supplied to plants 
when they are making active growth. 
Many plants have been killed by giv- 
ing them rich food when their stom- 


achs were unable to digest it. 
* Ea a~ o” x 


Your paper grows hetter with each 
issue. I am glad my subscription is 
until 1905. I wish you success in the 
good work you are doing—M. L. 
Daunt, Norlette, Mich. 
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l90 Days’ Trial 


We sell more reliable merchandise by mail than 
any house in the world. Volumeof sales regulates 
prices. No firm can undersell us on reliabie 
goods; we refuse to handle the other kind. 


























is warranted 
for 5 years 
and is the 
best machine 
on the market 
at the prics. 






















At$12.75our 
Amazon is a3 
good as the 
regular $20 
kind; is beyond 
comparisonwith 
other machines 
at this price. 





our Brunswick 
Seven Drawer, 
High Arm, Ball 
Bearing, Drop 
Head Machine 
isa beauty, one 
that will do all 
kinds of work 
and can be de- . 
pendedupon. Price 

is much lower than 
any other firm asks 
for equal quality. 
Mounted on hand- 
some Automatic 
Drop Dosk Quar- 


tered 

seaccs 1 Gos 
Free Catalogue 

of Sewing Machines containing our 90 days’ free 
trial offer, sent on request. Write for it today. | 
MONTGOMERY WARD£&-CO.~. 
CHICAGO 




















ESTATE or BUSI- 
NESS no matter where 
located. If you desire 
a quick sale send us de- 
scription and price. 
NORIHWESTERN 


( \ He YOUR REAL 





BUSINESS AGENCY, H. 313. Bank of Con» 
merce Bidg., Minaeapolis, Minn. 


—WE GROW THEM 


GUARANTEED, All the var 
jeties known as P 
“best” are from our 
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Roses, Bulhs,etc. Tilustrated 
catalogue Free. The ~ teh 
reliable Central Nurse 


J. WRAGG & SONS co.” 
acae 1OWA. 
TREES SUCCEED WHERE 

Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
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Subscribers say they cannét keep house without it. If you try it, you f[ 
will buy i. andlikeit. Subscribers make $10, to $15. weekly at 
home. Don't delay. Send Ten Cents for Six Months to 
-GREEN’S FRUIT “GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WITH SUCESSFUL FARMING 
PUBLISHERS. 5 


Raha Rah ht hha tat hah hat oe Ra hh 


First we wish our readers—one and 
all—a merry, merry Christmas. 

What do you think of our cover 
page this month. Some say the tur- 
key last month was the prettiest; 
others say this month’s cover is the 
handsomer. What do you say? 

A brother publisher said to us the 





other day: “Why don’t you’ use 
smaller type and then put in more 
advertisements?” 

Do you know what we said? 

We told him we were publishing 
Successful Farming for our readers 
and not to get in advertisements. 
That we refuse advertisements we 
feel will cause our readers to lose 
money, that we guarantee every ad-| 


That we be- | 


| 


vertiser in our columns. 
lieve the old people read Successful 
Farming, at least we wish them to, 
and they like large, clear type, that | 
we wish to teach the children even 
how to farm and to be honest, up- 
right men and women, that we wish- 
ed them to read our “Home Circle De- 
partment” and they certainly can 
read clear type easier, thet we want- 
ed the young men and young ladies 
and the midde-aged tc read our pa- 
per, and we believe they would like 
the clear type simply because it is 
clear. 

How do you like Successful Farm- 
ing type? Would you like it smaller? 

About our Advertisers Again. 





Here is the wording of an adver- 
tisement we recefved this month: 
‘Wanted: Girls to study singing and acting at | 


home; steady positions in opera —— guar- | 
anteed graduates. We have more demands for 
graceful girls who can sing and act than we can 
fill. Address ——.” 

We did not accept this advertise- 
ment. We do not mean to be the 
cause of any young person becoming 
the member of some cheap opera com- 
pany. We believe in young people 
singing at home, and we believe er. | 
ery father and mother can afford to 
save for an organ or piano to mate 
home pleasant. We will carry ad- 
vertisements of organs as evidenced 
by Lyon & Healy’s advertisement on 
page 19. If you don’t have an or- 
gan in your home you should have. 
Write them; get it before Christmas 
and keep the young people at home 
playing and singing. It is remark- 
able how cheap a good instrument 
may be had, and we believe they are 
as good an investment as a harvester 
—sometimes better. 

Did we do right in refusing the ad- 
vertisement wanting girls to go on the 
stage? That is not the only adver- 
tisement we refused, but we mention 
this only because we feel our readers 
are interested. We want you to pat- 
ronize our advertisers; we want you 
when you get two papers containing 
the same advertisement to answer it 
out of our paper and tell the firm you 


read Successful Farming. Will you 
do this? Possibly “The Publisher” 
talks too much about “advertising 


and subscriptions,” but that is what 
his work has to do with. 

We said last, month we thought 
our readers could afford to. read our 
advertising columns as carefully as 
our reading columns. 

Vhere is a suggestion in our “Pou]- 
try Department” that you buy an in- 
cubator. Do you know an incubator 

will pay you 200 on 300 per cent ev- 





| encourage 
| your friends, your boy3, or tenants, a 


—— 


Factory Price 


Weare the only general merchandise house 
which owns, controls and directly manages a 








ery year, while if you loaned the 
same amount it would only bring in 
six or seven per cent? Just see the 
names of the good responsible incu- 
bators advertisers on page 14. If 





you don’t have an incubator investi- vehicle factory. We build our vehicles from 
gate the matter rignt away. Don’t the ground up and know what's under the paint. 
write just one company, but write We add but one small profit to the cost of ma- 


terial and labor, hence our customers are getting 
a better made job in a finer finish and at alower 
price than can possibly be secured elsewhere. 


*] O° 


Another Chance. gi BADER” Rest 
M4 > rer. | agon — Imitation 
We had last month a large adver- | seather trimmed? 
tisement of the International Stock | }} carpet, wrench and 
Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn., offering 
to give their large stock book free 
to any reader writing them, saying 
how many head of stock you own, and 
mentioning that you read Successful 


several for catalogues, and then pick 
out the machine you think most of, 
but by all means have an incubator 
this year. 
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shafts; just as illustrated. Write for further 


description. 
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“CHALLENGE” 
Buggy—24 in. body, 
cloth trimmed; top, 
back and side cur- 
tains, storm apron, 
shafts. 





Farming. Now do you know that it 
would seem as though every one of 
our readers would write for a book, 
which cost over $3.00 to publish, 
when they could get it ‘ree by simply 


vs 
, 





KAS 
KV) carpet and 
Write for details. 

We also have better grades up to the very best 
and most stylish that can possibly be puttogether. 


; J 
opens a postal ~y 1‘? Do you know Venuicte CaTatocue Free. Send for it 
that only one of out » thousand of our today. It will give particulars about the above 
subscribers wrots for this bock? —_ R eo Mustoates -_ Congres the 
, ‘ ' wet % , : newest and best line of Runabouts, Stanhopes, 
You can get ir yet if you write as Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Carriages, Carts, 
above’ Better do it. {[t contains fine Spring Wagons, etc., ever quoted direct to the 


buyer. It explains the difference between good 
and unreliable work—between the hand-painted 
and the dipped buggy—and also explains our 
Guarantee of Satisfaction and 


50 Days’ Trial Offer. 
Send a postal today for our Vehicle Cat. No. El. 


Montgomery WardeCo. 


illustrations of every breed of stock. 
It is an education in itself. 

This shows some of the th‘ngs you 
miss by not reading the aé¢vertising 
columns. You will find muca informa: 
tion in the advertising co’umns so do 
not neglect them. Chicago 


Now About Subscriptions. A special circular quoting our entire line of 
Don’t you like Successful Farming? [tee Sleds, etc., will be sent at the same 








Don’t you think everyone of your time, if you request it. 40 
neighbors would like it? Then in- 
stead of sending us any Christmas 
presents, just get us up a club of two 
or three subscribers. If you try you 
can and it would not only be'p us 
pay big printing bills, but it would 
us. If you want to give 














Christmas present, send them Suc- 
cessful Farming fer a year. Tell us 
when you send their name that you 
are sending the subscription as a 
present, and we will write them a 
nice ‘etter, telling them you sent 
their subscirption as a Christmas 
nresent, but don’t forget the club. 
New Department. 

We will not publish any of the nice 
letters received this month except as 
scattered throughout the paper. A 
number have asked for a Veterinary 
Department. It will be commenced 
in our January issue. 

We thank every reader who has 
written us the past month, and hope 
many more will write the coming 
month. Let us ha've your sugestions 
as to how we can improve Successful 
Farming. 

Don’t forget that club. Just as a 
special offer at this time we will give 


~~’ SKUNK. MINK 
to any one sending three eabcriptions Wa AND ALL OTHER FURS 
at 50 cents each choice of a fine foun- 


STEIP THEM TOUS AND GET 
4 HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
tain pen, a very fine cushion cover, — = © TRAPPERS BOOK oF24ra 
or for a club of six we will send an = PICTURES OF 46 WILD ANIMALS 
elegant boy’s watch, guaranteed to wee wang es. ee ee Ca 
keep accurate time. Ask for your 
present when you send your club. 


and CATTLE 
and all other kinds of RAWFURBS 
bought for spot cash. ro to 50% 


more money to you to ship to us than to sell at home. Write for 
our Price List and Market Report. 


Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide, “sS8%°. 


300 pages, cloth bound. Illustrating all Far Animals, all about trapping, Trap- 
pers rets, kind of traps, decoys, &c. Special Price GJ, to Hide & Fur Shipper® 


ANDERSCH BROS., Bept. 868 Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our 1904 Model Machine saws faster, runs 
= ever. Adjusted in a minute 
0 






longer than 
ine water wt Nn eae, Satire 
it . ol r 
foten Sawing Mack Gorge 1: Jeflersoa St. Chicago, Ik 
WANTE 10 men in each state to travel, tack 
signs and distribute circulars and 
sample our goods. Salary 860.00 per month; $3.00 


pe coy for expenses, KDHLMAN COMPANY, 
pt. D., Atlas Block, Chicago. 


TRAPPERS. 


Catalogue of Guns, Steel 
Traps,etc., tells how to get 
them free. Also describes 
the HUNTER, TRADER, 
TRAPPER, only ion 
tion of the kind’ in the 
world. Send for FREE 
catalogue. € 
A. R. HARDING, 
Gallipolis, - Ohio, 














PRICES OF RAW FURS EREE 


N-WHIDE & FUR CO. Minneapolis Mini 
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FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 

One of the largest benefits secured 
from the federal] Department of Agri- 
culture, over which Hon. Jas. Wilson 
of our state now presides, is the steady 
stream of experiments it is making on 
every line of farm experience. The re- 
sults are made public in what are call- 
ed Farmers’ Bulletins, and are for 
free circulation. Following is a recent 
list, anyone of which, or all, can be 
had by the asking on a postal card 
addressed to the Department of Agri- 
elture at Washington, or to your 
rember of Congress: 
22--The Feeding of Farm Animals. 


No. 

No. 24—Hog Cholera and Swine Plauge. 
No. 28—Weeds, and how to kill them. 
No. 36—Potato Culture. 

No. 42—Facts About Milk. 


No. 44—Commercial Fertilizers, Com- 
position and Use. 


Culture, Seed, 











No. 51—The Sugar Beet; 
Development, Manufacture and Statistics. 
No. 63—Care of Milk on the Farm. 
No. 64—Ducks and Geese, Standard 
Breeds and Management. 
No. 66—Meadows and Pastures; Forma- 


tion and Cultivation in the Middle Eastern 
States. 
No. 74—MIIk as Food, 
. 81—Corn Culture in the South. 
. 89—Cowpeas. 
. 94—The Vegetable Garden. 
. 96—Raising Sheep for Mutton. 
. 100—Hog Raising jn the South. 
. 112—Bread and the Principles of 
Bread Making. 





; No. 113—The Apple and How to Grow 
t. 

No. 121—Beans, Peas and Otker Le- 
gumes as Food. 

No. 126—Practical Suggestions for Farm 
Buildings. 

No. 129—Sweet Potatoes. | 

No. 132—The Principal Insect Enemies 


of Growing Wheat. 





mS 133—Experiment Station Work— 
~ No. '134—Tree Planting on Rural School 
Nrounds. 


No. 136—Earth Roads. 


No. 141—Poultry Raising on the Farm. 
No. 143—Conformation of Beef and 
Dairy Cattle. 


No. 147—Winter Forage Crops for South. 

No. 148—Celery Culture. 

No. 154—The Home Fruit Garden; Prep- 
aration and Care. 

No. 157—The Propagation of Plants. 

No. 158—How to Build Small Irrigation 
Ditches. 

No. 161—Practical Suggestions for Fruit 
Growers. 

No. 166—Cheese Making on the Farm. 


No. 167—Cassava. 
* * * * & 


IMPROVEMENT OF BLAGK SOILS. 

The Indiana Experiment Station, at 
Lafayette, Indiana, reports in bulletin 
number 95 some valuable suggestions 
as to the improvement of unproductive 
black soils, sometimes called “bogus” 
land, which is found largely in north- 
ern and central Indiana. Professor 
Houston, suggests two methods of im- 
provement; one is by the application 
of straw or fertilizers, and the other is 
by drainage. 


sults on the treated land has been an 
increase of 44 bushels of sound corn 
per acre for 11 years or a total of 484 
bushels. 

Another piece of land which was 
treated with one ton of kainit per 
acre, yielded an increase of 54 bushels 
of corn per acre for 11 years in suc- 
cession or a total of 594 bushels. He 
claims that a ton of kainit can be 
bought and distributed on any field in 
Indiana for $20.00 per ton, thus show- 
ing that these methods of improve- 
ment have great commercial value. 
He especially recommends this treat- 
ment for small areas of this bogus 
when located in large productive 
fields. 

The Indiana farmers who have this 
sort of land to contend with should, by 
all means, acquaint themselves with 
this bulletin which may be had free of 
charge by writing to the Experiment 
Station. 

+ * ~ * * . 
HORSE SHOEING. 

Farmers bulletin No. 179, which 
may be obtained free of cost, from the 
Division of Publication, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., gives 
a complete discussion of different 
methods of horse shoeing. It descri- 
bes the bar shoe, the rubber pad, and 
illustrates different methods of shoe- 
ing different feet. It also explains the 
anatomy of the horse’s foot, and how 
to take care for the hoof when shod 
and unshod. The bulletin contains 
much of value and should be in the 
possession of every farmer. 

w * - ” 

I like Successful Farming very 
much. I think it should be in the 
home of every farmer.—J. L. Coleman, 
Cristal. Tenn. 
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A parlor organ, 
in tone, 
handsomer in case, 
and very — very 
reasonable in price. 
That’s the Lyon & 
Healy organ. F inest 


catalog free. *"Sis" * 
Lyon & Healy, 39 Adams St., 





Chicago. 





ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 


With all the latest known improvements at 
greatly reduced prices. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Send for circular. B. MATTHEWS, 
256 West Jefferson Street, Louisville, Ky. 


A LADY'S BEAUTIFUL FRENCH 
SEAL FUR SCARF 


BM the height 
of fashio 
made a 
dark, ——— fur; thick and 
full ; trimmed 
at the ends wit th full 1 tans; _—_— 
h hook and chain. 
rae to any aay 
only 25 Rane 
of our onder ining. 
You can earn this 
Scarf in an afternoon 1 
setting to work now. Or 
your choice of 50 Other 
ELEGANT PRESENTS. 
Your friends will buy to 
help you. Do not send 



















rich, 
soit, and sha 









and we will send you you the Bluing 

once, trusting to your honesty. It 

= vor only a few hours’ timeto 
you cannot fail to be 


and 
santa and delighted. Write us to-day Address — 
TRUE BLUE CO., Dept. 335 BOSTON, MASS. 
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“A YARD OF CHICKS” FREE! 





The Cute Chicks in 
fully colored “Tith hog raph are Fo 


Dennis BATTLE OF THE CHICKS OUR OFF 


ational 





accurately Or f- and truthful! 
potatos by the noted animal artist, 

m Austrian, that you can almost 
see the running contést for a ni at 
the oie, butterfly. oun 

to ol o 

The pigture itself is a dle si 
well worth a promin ent Place in 
every home. Itis one yore long, 
on finest heavy copper-plate paper; 
in 12 colors, . making it true to 





This Beautiful 
' Picture 


FREE 





a 
bad 


a a circulation of ov 
introduce it into thousan i 


stamps). 
us at the same time the name of one 
other person to whom we can 

a free sample copy “ FaRM A 
Home, we will send v: 

this beantiful Yard of Ch icks. 








nature. Over 100,000 already sold 


MORE STILL 


weeey 7 eek this paper, FARM 


All accepting this offer will also receive our beautifu! Iinstrated Premium List, con’ 
ay over 200 useful articles and some of the most arkab! mede- 
Everywhere Liberal oD HO for a work —_ > eee over . 


E, Chicago, M11., or Springfield, Mass, 








The drainage method would improve 
the land permanently but in many 
cases would be so expensive that the 
farmer is unwiling to carry this on. 
The method by the application of 
Straw or fertilizers is more temporary 





in its nature but *s shown from its re- 
sults in the above bulletin to amply 
repay the efforts. For example, a 
trac* of land was covered with a three 
inci. .e yer of straw in 1892 and the re- 


NINE B 
PRIZES 
To introduce “OUR 


to every smoker in the 
— oa — ~~ = 


ON” cigar 


. 8., who enjoys a 
ial offer. 4 
send you by ex- 


press ws for TREE EYAMINAiON one box of 


“Our Chi 


ampion™ cigars; ef dy oe pty su) 


ly engraved and heavily ‘gold plated Watch fitted with an Ame: 


thin mode} 


lever escapement movement, fully 


for 
keeper and equal in appearance to any $50 solid gold watch; 


vest Chain, one stone set Charm, pe} jewel set Cuff Buttons, one Necktie Holder, two 
Nar Button. We send this whole lot ©. ©. D. 
‘ours. 


ING ©0.. Dent. 


Sleeve Buttons, and one ball top Co! 
ay express agent nee and express ch 
Dither Prises 43.98. SOHILLER 
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Ladies’ Size Wateb and 





DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 


EY  wo-cylinder gasoline engine; superior to all one-cylinder engines. 


UNTIL YOU. HAVE INVESTIGATED 
‘THE MASTER WORKMAN” 


Costs less to buy and less torun. Quicker and easier started. Has a wider sphere 


of usefulness. No vibration; can be monnted on any light wagon as a portable. Weighs less than half of one-cylinder engines. Give size required. (Sizes 


1%, 2, 2%, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10 and 15korse power.) Mention this paper. 


Send for catalogue. TEMPLE PUMP CO., Meagher and 15th Sts., CHICAGO, 
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PECIAL AND HAZARD- 
ous duty within the 
enemy’s lines’’—it was to 
be that, my captain said. 





Every soldier knows 
what that may mean, 
hanging perhaps as a spy! But it 
also meant excitement, and _ that 
was the view I took on April 
7, 1862, when I was. selected 


for such duty. My company was Kk, 
33d Ohio Volunteers, a part of Gen- 
eral O. M. Mitchell’s division of the 
Western Union army, stationed near 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. I was sev- 
enteen years old. 

From Richmond to Memphis stretch- 
ed a single line of railroad, marking, 
roughly, the whole Confederate front. 
It was the means of communication 
between all the Confederate armies 
scattercd along it, whose safety de- 
pended on keeping it open. Roads 





branched from this east and west line 
at various points, piercing 
the Confederacy to the 
south, and by them the 
armies were fed and rein- 
forced. Chattanooga lay al- 
most at the center of this 
main line—then called the 
Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad—and south from 
it to Atlanta ran the Georgia 
State Railroad. Chattanoo- 
ga, therefore, was the most 
vital point on the northern 
border of the Confederacy. 
The capture of it by the 
Union army would be a men- 
ace to all the forces scat- 
tered along the hundreds of 
miles to east and west. 
And the capture of Chatta- 
nooga depended- upon. pos- 
session of the Atlanta line. 
I was told to doff my uni- 
form and ‘report that night 
in citizen’s clothes. to Cap- 
tain James J. Andrews, who 
was within our Hines somewhere east 
of Shelbyville on the Wartron road. 
As soon as it was dark I walked in 
that direction. I didn’t know Andrews, 
but I had heard of him—everyone had. 
His fame as a scout went ever before 
him. When I had gone about a mile 
I saw another man approaching out of 
the darkness, and we conversed in 
silence. At last a very tall, bearded 


man, who stooped a little, appeared 
He hesi- 


among us. It was Andrews. 
tated, with glances about. There 
were twenty-two of us in all. At last 


he said in low, distinct tones: 

“Let us go a little from the road, 
boys.” 

We gathered about him in a thicket 
of dead trees. A thunder storm was 
rising; the wind moaned through the 
naked branches, and the lightning 
jrevealed white eager faces, not one 
of which I knew. At each peal of 
thunder Andrews paused and _ then 





went quietly on, 
“Orders,” he said, “have been sent 





to the colonels of the three regiments 
of Sells’ brigade to select a man from 
each company for dangerous service. 
When I have explained what it is, any 
of you will be at liberty to return 
without having your patriotism or 
your courage questioned. General 
Mitchell will advance at once toward 
the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
striking it near Huntsville, Alabama. 
His objective point will be Chatta- 
nooga, and the key to all the south. 
The only hope the Confederates can 
have of help after it is captured is 
from the army now organizing near 
Atlanta. To destroy this line of rein- 
forcements is our duty. 

“Our expedition is composed of loco- 
motive engineers and _ soldiers,” he 
went on. “‘We are bound for Mariet- 
ta, Georgia, on the railroad leading 
north from Atlanta to Chattanooga. 
You are to be at Marietta next Friday 
morning. There we will all board the 





CONDUCTOR FULLER. 


early train bound. for . Chattanooga, 
and at Big Shanty, where there is no 
telegraph station, and the train stops 
twenty minutes for breakfast, we will 
steal the engine and run through to 
Chattanooga where we shall find 
General Mitchell’s army. We are to 
destroy the telegraph line, tear up the 
track, and burn bridges, preventing 
Confederate reinforcements from be- 
ing rushed to the front from’ the 
South. 


Suppressed discussion and question 
ing followed this. After a time every 
man declared that he would under- 
take the work. 


“Then,” said Andrews, “we will 
break up at once into squads of two 
or three, travel east through the Cum- 
berland Mountains, and south to the 
Tennessee River, and cross it some- 
where west of Chattanooga not later 
than Thursday afternoon. From Chat- 
tanooga, take the afternoon train leav- 
ing at five o’clock for Marietta. I 
will meet you there that night. You 











have a long and difficult road to travel 
in only three days and nights. Under 
no circumstances recognize me unless 
you know we are alone.” 

“What account shall we give of our- 
selves, if we are challenged?” askea 
one of us. 

“Tell them that you are Kentuck- 
ians escaping from the Yankees and on 
your way south to join the Confeder- 
ate army. If pressed,”—he hesitated, 
—‘tell them that you are from Flem- 
ing County. There are no soldiers in 
the southern army from there.” 

“But suppose,” asked another, “they 
will not believe our  stories—what 
then?” 


“Enlist of course; do not hesitate. 
Have no fear of being suspected of 
desertion if found in the enemy’s 
ranks. You will have no difficulty in 
getting into the Southern army; it 
will be hard to keep out of it. But 
let us meet at Marietta, and stay to- 
gether, or die together. We are un- 
dertaking a hazardous thing. I want 
you to realize that. If we succeed all 
Eastern Tennessee will fall into the 
hands of the Union Army. I repeat, 
we are to run through the heart of the 
Confederacy on one of its own trains, 
destroying bridges, cutting off reinfor- 
cements!” 

During all this a dog barked dis- 
mally out across the valley, and now 
the rain fell in torrents. Falling in 
with Samuel Robinson, Company G, 
[I began the perilous journey. That 
night we stumbled ten miles in the 
darkness, knee-deep in mud, and soak- 
ed to the skin. We slept in a shed, 
breakfasted at a farm house, and 
striking the mountains the next night, 
crossed the Confederate lines. The fol- 
lowing day a squad of confederate 
soldiers halted us, but they believed 
our story as we were on the natural 
route south from Kentucky. At last 
we came to a ferry on the Tennessee 
River below Chattanooga... A rumor 
had reached here that the Yankees 
were coming, and as orders had been 
issued to allow no one to cross for 
three days we were trudged up-stream 
to Chattanooga to take chances at the 
ferry there. 

It was on this walk that we fell in 
with members of the party who said 
they had seen Andrews, and that he 
had given orders to assemble at Mar- 
ietta on Saturday instead of Friday. 
The rains, he had said, would delay 
Mitchell’s advance and give us a day 
to spare. . 

On our way we met a man whom we 
had seen at the ferry. 

“Hello, Yanks,” he said. 

Were we recognized, suspected 
shadowed? But it was a lonely spot, 
so Robinson said—loud enough for 
him to hear. 

“He’s a Yankee spy. He takes us 
for Yankees,” and we turned on him 
with drawn revolvers, making’ him 
throw up his hands. “We’ve come a 
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long way to fight such 
fellows as you,” we said. 
And then we searched 
him, found that he was 
a citizen of Chattanooga 
and he came with us. 

At the river more of 
our party were waiting 
to cross. The ferryman 
said that the wind and 
waves were too high. 
That was well enough, 
but it was now Friday 
noon and strangers kept 
gathering about. I re- 
member that we talked 
of the battle of Shiloh, 
just fought; of the “Mer- 
rimac,” and “Monitor.” 
The Southern army, said 
the Confederates, had 
achieved a great victory 
and were marching re- 
sistlessly on to lay 
waste the North; the 
“Merrimac” had towed 
the disabled ‘“Monitor” 
to Norfolk with grap- 
pling irons, and was off 
to bombard New York 
and Bcston. 

It was nearly five o’clock and we 
were getting desperate, when the man 
we had held up on the road, who knew 
the ferryman, said to him: “These 
fellows are all right—Kentucky boys 
sick of the Yanks, who’ve got to get 
down and join our army tonight.” 
The ferryman believed him and we 
started. 

The rougn water was nothing; 1%. 
was the guard on the other side we 
feared, but, strange to say, we step- 
ped ashore unchallenged in Chattanoo- 
ga. The train for Marietta had not 
left, and our Chattanooga friend even 
helped us to buy our tickets. 

Headed now for Atlanta, we all sat 
in the cars thinking. How would it 
be on the up-trip tomorrow? Should 
we dash back over these bridges see- 
ing them behind through smoke, or 
were we doomed? The sun sank to 
rest among the hills of Georgia. The 
station gong aroused us at Dalton for 
supper, the last regular meal I had for 
eight months. 
seat and we steamed on. The car 
was full of Confederate soldiers dis- 
cussing the Federal advance. I dozed 
off. The call “Marietta! Marietta!” 
awoke me near midnight, and we pil- 
ed out into the darkness. Other mem- 
bers of the party were here, Andrews 
among them, but I did not see him. 
Most of us went to bed in the station 
hotel, and the rest were housed around 
ready for the morrow. 

The next morning—the memorable 
Saturday, April 12th—we met in An- 
drews’ room at daybreak for final in- 
structions. Some of the men wanted 
to abandon the enterprise urging that 
Mitchell must have moved on Chat- 
tanooga in spite of the rain, and that 
trains would be escaping south, crowd- 
ing the railroad and rendering our 
task impossible. 

Andrews, almost in whisper, but 
with fire in his words, disposed of 
these objections. “Boys.” he said, “TI 
was on a raid before, and that failed. 
This time I succeed, or leave my bones 
in Dixie.” Never was there such 2 
leader. We would have trusted him 
to the ends of the earth. 

“Listen,” he concluded as auietiy 
(Andrews never exhorted): ‘When 
we ston at Big Shanty. Brown, Wilson 
and Knight, our engineers. will go 
with me to the engine. Keep your 
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seats the rest of you, till I tell you 


I climbed back into my 











to move. Then get off the train on 
the side away from the station, go 
forward, pass where the cars will 


have been uncoupled and get aboard | 


again. Keep your eye on me for di- 
rections in case anything happens. 
Shoot anyone who interferes with you, 
but only if you must.” 

The train from Atlanta to Chatta- 
nooga was nearly due. Andrews 
grasped our hands and we hurried 
to the platform, where we bought 
tickets to different places to avoid 
suspicion. When the train drew in we 
noticed that three box-cars were 
coupled just behind the engine—the 
“General.” We all sat in the same 
coach, and a genial young man, almost 
a boy—a man after Andrews’ own 
heart, as, to our sorrow, we were soon 
to learn—took up our tickets. His 
name was Fuller. He did not sus-| 
pect us either. We whirled on past | 
Keneshaw mountain where Sherman 
and Johnson fought afterwards s0 





bloodily. At '*ct came the call: “Big 
Shanty—twenty minutes for  break- 
fast!” That cooled our nerves. Here 


was the moment for action, and all 
but the day’s delay had fallen out as 
planned. 

We stopped between the shed and 
the white tents of a big Confederate 
camp on our left, where we could see 
the guards patrolling. Andrews and 
Knight crowded out of the cars with 
the passengers, but we stayed in our 
seats. They got off by the left steps 
instead of the right, by which the 
passengers rushed into breakfast. 
What they did then took less time than 
to tell it, and all the while soldiers 
were lying on the ground a few yards 
from them, and a staring sentry stood 
twenty feet from the locomotive. 

Andrews strolled on ahead of the 
engine to see if the track was clear. 
To us, waiting in that motionless car, 
he seemed to be gone an age; the ten 
sion was frightful. Then he walked 
back with Knight and, pointing be- 
tween the last of the box-cars and the 
haggsge car, said: “TWncouple here.” 
We could see them from the windows 
walking about, talking leisurely. 
Then he stepped to the door of our 
car and said in his matter-of-fact way: 
“Well, boys, I guess its time to go.” 

















Simply 
Send a Postal 


and ask us to mail you our new Illustrated stove 
catalogue, and we will forward postpaid our 
complete catalogue of stoves and rances, which 
iLustrates and describes everything in the 
stove line for cooking and heating worthy of 
your cunsideration—all at prices decidedly low. 
We sell only the best grades, avoiding the very 

























cheapest. If you want an honestly made stove 

= cannot afford to place your order unti: you 

ve seen our stove catalogue. A postal card 
will bring it. 

‘ is our 

i) 3 . 8 2 — 

; :. a good stove 

_ gts os with a 9%- 

<< 2% inch firepot. It 

a= is a much bet- 

fs ter stove than some 


firms sell at a higher 
price, but if you want 
the best send for our 
stove catalogue and 
read abou our 
famous Home Oak 
stoves. The illus- 
tration shows our 
well known Home 
Oak stove; a very 
powerful heater 
made of No. 18 
gaus e cold rolled 
steel and finish- 
ed with artistic 
nickelplated 
trimmings. Itis 
43 Inches high, 
9% inches 
round and 
weighs 63 
52s: nds. 
4.53 buys 
larger size 
weighing 
5 Ibs. 
is the price of the most pop- 
ular size of the Home Oak 
$ 87 stove. 48 inches high.13% 
inches round, 13% inch fire- 
pot,weight 108 pounds. The Home 
Oak stoves are the best, not the 
and are fully guaranteed, 
Air-tight heater mace better 
than others on the market and 
cheapest at our price. Wedo not 
sell the cheapest that we can 
make. This air- 
tight heater at 
$1.14 is a better 
bargain than 
others at 95 cents 
up. It pays to buy 


the best. 
$ 88 


hon- 

estly 

made 

kerosene oil 

heater. Other 

= styles, $3.35, 

F $3.68, $4.80, 

$7.00 and 
$7.35. 








cheapest, 






























Don’t waste, your money by purchasing a 
cheap stove. Get an honestly made one even 
if does cost a trifle more. Our stoves are all 
honestly made and sold at remarkably low 
prices. Our free stove catalogue describes 
our handsome base burners, also a score of 
other styles—all good, all low priced. You can- 
not afford to buy until you have heard from us. 
Simply write a postal card and ask for stove 
catalogue. We will send it promptly. Address 


MONTGOMERY WARD &CO. 


Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington Streets 
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Wa. P. Brooks, 
Ph. D., of the Mass. Agr! 
cultural College. Treats 


stock - feeding, ultry- 
raisin dairying, eke. Also 
nder Bailey 
Cornell University, and ry v 
uv Prof. Conn. 
Wesleyan. Full Co i wv 


Tuiti ominal, 

or 

‘ext-books FREE to our students. 

Se, and Porticulers ree Write today. 
Dept. ¢o 








(The rest of this interest'!ng story will appear in 
next month's issue.— ED.) 
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Rheumatism 
Cured Through 
the Feet. 


Din’t Take Medicine, External Remedy 
Brings Quick Kellief. FREE on 
Apprveval. TRY IT. 


We want everyone who has rheuma- 
tism to send us his or her name. We 
will send by return mail, a pair of 
Magic Foot Drafts, the wonderful ex- 
ternal cure which has brought more 
comfort into the United States than 
any internal remedy ever made If 
they give relief, send us One Dollar; 
if not, don’t send us a cent. 


TRADE MARS vA, 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the 
soles of the feet and cured by asorb- 
ing the poisonous acids in the blood 
through the large pores. They cure 
rheumatism in every part of the body. 
It must be evident to you that we 
couldn't afford to send the drafts on 
approval if they didn’t cure. Write 
today to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 
1232 T Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich., 
for a trial pair of drafts on approval. 
“Ve send also a valuable booklet on 
atheumatism. 


Free Gold Watch 


This fully warranted Solid Gold Plated Watch. 

ual in appearance to a $35.00 Gold Filled 
an, Wateh warranted 20 years, is given FREE to 
Natta Boys and Girls or anyone for selling 20 pieces 

oaaof our handsome jewelry at 10c. each. Send 
yvour address and we will send the jewelry 
postpaid, when sold send us the $2 and we 
will positively send you the w.tch, also e 
chain for quick work. G23” Write to-day. 
oe BOND JEW ¥ CO.. DEPT. g9 CHIca 


EYE BOOK FREE! 


Tells how all Eye and Ear Diseases may be Cured at | 
Home atsmall cost by mild medicines. Itis handsome- 
ly illustrated, full of valuable infor- 
mation, and should be read by every 
ssufferer from any eye or ear trouble. 
This book is written by Dr. Curts, 
originator of the world-famed Mild 
Medicine Method, which eng a 
- or nspeedily cures most hopeless 
— pt ay Dr. Sune offers to send this 
Book absolutely FREE to all who write for it. Address, 
DR. F. GEO. CURTS, 204Shukert Bidg, Kansas City,Mo 


Send ns your address 
and we will show you 
how to make $3 aduy 
























absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality Where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
of@3 for every day s work, aleolutely sure. Write atonce. 
BOVAL MANTRA TURING CO.. Rox (M41. Detroit, Rich. 


Remember Departed Friends 


WEMORIAL CARDS 


444x6 inches, black or 
white surface, gold or 
silver bronze. date of 
birth and ceath, name 
and any verse desired. 

For sample and price 
address E. R. Belvel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


48 p. bookfree. Highestrefs. Lung 
experience. W. 8. FITZGERALD & PATENTS 
Co., Washington, D. CU. 
YOUNG MEN, BECOME INDEPENDENT 
Our School can gre you a Veterinary Course 
in simple Mnglish language,at home during five 
nontns of yuur spare time, and place you ina 
Josition to secure a business of from 81.200 up- 
wards gearly. Diploma granted and good posi- 
tions oblained for s ccessful studests. Cost 
within reach ofall Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for full particulars atouce. 


The Ontario Veterinary Cvurrespondence 
Behool. London Ontario, Canada. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY foe °ts's Jose: 

ing us a postal- 
card and we will put you in a position to earn 
$1000 a year. Thisisno fraud. Many now in 
ouremploy will vouch forthe truth of this state- 
ment. We are willing to guarantee any honest, 
energetic person, without previous experience, 
from $700 to 81000 a yy sure mone 
Write to-day. J.L.NICHOLS & CO., 6 Main 
Street, Naperville, ILiinois. 


100 VIEWS IN CALIFORNIA 10 CENTS 


all diferent. Nice for a)bums, decorations, instruo- 
tion, information. E. H. RYDALL, 4448. Broad- 
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Answers to November Puzzles. 

1.—Oleander. 

2—1, garden, gardener; 2, teach, 
teacher; 3, knee, near; 4, My, mire; 
5, spy, spire. 


— GAVEL 

ABODE 

VOLGA 

EDGES 

LEASE 
4.—Make hay while the sun shines. 
5.—1, Aster. 2, Lantana. 3, Pri- 

mula. 4, Paeony. 


*- *+ * * ®@ 


Here is a puzzle that will perhaps 
interest some readers in your next 
issue. There were thirty men on 
board a ship. On account of a leak 
in the ship the Captain was forced 
to throw fifteen overboard and fifteen 








of them being white men, they agreed 
to form a circle as illustrated and 
have a place to start and count out 
every tenth man. The captain ar- 
ranged them so every tenth man was 
anegro. How did he doit? Subscriber. 
* * * 7 * 


SOME CLEVER TOASTS. 


He who has a thousand friends, has 
not a friend to spare, 

And he who has an enemy shall 
meet him everywhere. 


Drink, for you know not 
Whence you come, nor why; 
Drink, for you know not why 
You go, nor whence. 

—Omar Khayyam. 


I'll be true as long as you, 
And not a moment after. 


Home: The place where you are 
treated best and grumble most. 


Here’s to one and only one, 

And may that one be she, 

Who loves but one and only one, 
And may that one be me. 


Here’s to the man who Ioves his wife, 

And loves his wife alone, 

For many a man loves another man’s 
wife, 

When he ought to be loving his 
OWL. 


Here’, to those who’d love us 
If we only cared; 
H’ ”’s to those we’d love 





wag.ios Angeles, Cal. 
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We Want You 
to Try Us 


To send us a trial order and test our ability to 
satisfy you in every perticular. We have special 
catalogues on almost every line you can think 
of. Tell us what kind of goods you are interested |f 
in, and we will send you, absolutely free, any of 
the following illustrated catalogues 
wholesale prices. Be sure to mention the one 

you want, and we will send it Free of Charge, if 


juoting 












Furniture Stationery 
Farm Implements Toys 
Vehicles Musical Instruments 


Sewing Machines Silverware 


Hardware Carpets and Rugs 
Crockery Underwear 
Glassware Groceries 

Stoves Bicycles 

Sporting Goods Baby Carriages 
Harness Dry Goods 
Blacksmith Tools Photographic Goods 
Dairy Goods Notions 

Telephones Books 

Electrical Goods Shoes 33 Ye 
House Paints Millinery in the Same 
Watches Cloaks Business: 
Drugs Furs 


Men's and Boys’ Suits (both Ready-Made 
and Made-to-Order) including Samples. 

If you desire our complete catalogue, a book 
of over 1100 pages, and weighing 3% pounds, 
send for Catalogue No. 72, and enclose 15 cents 
in either stamps or coin. The small catalogues 
are free. Buy your goods at wholesale prices, 


Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington Streets 
CAGO 








If we only dared. 





no money in advance. 
a WHIZZ WASHER CO. 
Dept A. Des Moines, 
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\ Anyone can 0 
4 learn to design, 
\ cut, fit, 
drape 

trim an — 

make any A big 

arment ing v. 

rom the a“pr 





simplest 

gown to West 
the finest year 
costume, of the 


THE TOP OF 
THE 
LADDER 


Where you earn 
big money from 
the start. Don’t 
be a drudge all 
your life at $2.00 
to $5.00 a week, 
but take a course 
in our school, 


Good Positions 
at $15 to $100 Per 


to all compe- 
Week tent students. 


We teach you the 
LATEST AND BrEst 
Up-To-DaTE System 
IN THE WORLD by 
mail at your own home 
during spare moments, 
Experience unnecessary. 
Particulars and beautiful 

k free. Write today, 


Columbian Corre 
spondence Schools ~—=—' 
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Gee Whizz Washer. 


Superior toallothers. Hasy to 
ate, easy on clothes. Does fa 

excelled work. Adjustable to 
from handkerchief to heavy D: 
ets. Free trial. we pay freight. 
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: | Breakfast, 
Dinner or Tea Set 


Ee RT 
$1 000 gue to any person who can prove we 
© not mean what we say—A chance of a 
lifetime. An honest proposition—No humbugging. No beating about 
the bush. We willgive away reoo beautifully decorated Breakfast 
Dinner or Tea Sets. Each set 56 pieces. Latest design full 
size for family use—to quickly introduce Carbolettes, the greatest 
Remedy on Earth to A apes the Bowels, stimulate the Ap- 
petite, and beautify the Complexion. A good set of dishes 
costs $20 or $30. Don’t waste money. We will make you a present of a complete 56 piece 
set, beautifully decorated in Pale Blue, Brown Green or Pink, exactly as we claim or forfeit our 
money. Take advantage of this if you want to get a handsome set of dishes absolutely free. 


9a This is all we ask you to do “@@ 


Send us your P. O. and Express Office address and agree to sell only ra Boxes of Carbolettes 
at 25 Cts.abox. Wewillsendthematonce. They sell like hot cakes. When sold 
send us only $x.§0 and keep the other $x.50 of our money until you receive 
the dishes. Notwo ways about us. We talk straight from the shoulder and we are 
bound to introduce our Remedy, no matter what it costs. When we say we will give 
away these magnificent sets of dishes we will doit. This isa great opportunity. 
Remember our Dishes are beautifully decorated and are packed, boxed and shipped, Free of Charge, 


wontss MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY DEPT. '540,61 Park Place, W. Y. City < 
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A. Solely to Introduce It. 
‘an Se ee Monthly, 50 to 100 pages. Its writers are the most successful 
any aie ee pe Western Magazine of min- poultrymen and women in the United States. It is 
nent ng views and news, storiesand scenery. Not 
the a“promoter’s organ’’—is absolutely disinter- 
jest ested. Not Sete ag Be * all to of the Great TH E POU LTRY TRIBUN E, 
a like wita fire. FREES whele Nicely illustrated, brimful each month of information on, 
ae pas SO OS WOO GENK CNSer BaaNes OF Se Sams , How to get Eggs when Prices are High, Housebuilding, Ail- 
me. of the'r friends with ten cents each to help pay 3 “ 
the postage and to prove that they really de- \' ments and Remedies, Incubators, Care of Fowls in General, 





’ Ete. In fact so good you can’t afford to be without it. Price. 
50 cents per year. Send at once for free sample and SPE- 
CIAL OFFER TO YOU. 


R. R. FISHER, Pub., Box K, Freeport, Ill. 


PERFECT HEALTH 
Without Medicine. 
The OXYHON isa health 


appliance which infuses 

OXYGEN into the system, Rauvit phage te gay on 

destroying all germs. puri- knowledge, is “The Rabbit: 

fying the blood. increasing How to Select, Breed and Man- 

the circulation, ees exe the Rabbit and Beilgtar 
a) 


perfect health, ost won- re, 
by W. N. Richardson, a man of 


sire to read the greatest western magazine in 
the world to-dav. If you hold any kind of in- 
vestments in the west you must have this 
Magazine. This offer will not appear agrin, 
Stamps taken. Mention SuccEssFUL FARMING 
and address at amce 


Western Illustrated Magazine 


DENVER, COLO. 


























derfuiinvention Of the age. .N. 
Cures digéases without long experience with Rabbite. Fourth edition now 
re 
with 





drugs. FREB. Wemakea y, nicely illustrated, enlarged and mach {mproved 


| | 

| . \ 

| C ure y proposition by which one = AY ye Ba LS ort with AMzs 
| sick person in each localit A Li OOATE one year 40¢ 

| may get it free. Send for it. Address THER CLARENCE C. DePUY, Pubifsher, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
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OXYBON CO., 822 Good Bik., Des Moines, Iowa. 


a THE KIRK WEEDER Aascmres~zer | OOWS Darren 3.years 


duces elegant soil mulch conserves moisture does MADE TO BREED. 


‘| * 
} 
not prune roots, increases ) jeld of corn five bush- ny, 
| els - racre. Write for full particiiars. | ey Moore Brothers, Aineay 
KIRK MFG CO,, - - Des Moines, Iowa. 


5,000 RIFLES FREF 


gree = sf BOYS, Here is Your Chance 
ast" Sy ) 


ust send us your 
SEND NO MONEY cure cs codes 
and tind out how to get this fine rifie absolutely free. 
We are going to give away 5,000 of them and you can have one. We mean 
it, and this is an honest offer. All we ask is that you doa few minutes work 
for us, It ig 80 very easy that you will be surprised. This handsome rifle is not a toy air rifle, 
but is a genuinesteel, blue barrel, bunting rifle, that is strong, sccurate and safe, and 7 
22-caliber long or short cartridce. If you want 6 fine little hunting rifle, just write and ask us for particulars. They ore free 
and you will say it's the best offer youeversaw. Write at once before the 5,000 rifles are gone as the boys are taking toem fast. 


Address, PEOPL.E’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 133 Maphattan Bidg., DES MOINES, IA. 





























10 cents acopy. $1.00 
a year. But at any 
price the best. .% .* 
er: Send subscriptions to 


: TATHE $. $. MoCLURE COMPANY 


Ml East 25th St., New Yorn, N. Y. 
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{HOME AMUSEMENTS 
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Devoted to our Boys and Girls. Contriy 
tions solicited. Conducted by Ruth Forest 


Aah ene 


IT’S GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME. 
I sat upon the zig-zag fence awhile 
last Sunday morn, 
looked about across my fields of 
rustlin’ dew-touched corn; 

I looked upon the browsing sheep 
within the pasture green, 

The cattle an’ the horses—sleek as 
any that is seen; 

An’ further on, upon the shocks of 
wheat ‘at spread away; 

An’ further an’ yit further on, where 
rise my mows of hay; 

An’ lookin’ on this scenery, I’d naught 
to say, you see, 

Agin the way the world is run—it’s 
good enough for me! 


I sat upon my gallery steps last Sun- 
day eve, I did, 

As down behind the western hills, the 

sun, all sleepy, slid. 

The honeysuckles’ fragrancy was 
sweet as any flowers 

That ever gleamed 
about the Eden bowers; 





An’ 


An’ over atthe barn the girl was 
milkin’ of the cows, 
While katydids sent up their songs 


from shrubs around the house; 
An’ lookin’ on this scenery, I’d naught 
to say, you see, 
Agin’ the way the world is run—it’s 
good enough for me! 
7 * * * * 


THE GOSSIP PARTY. 

A comparatively recent craze which 
has sprung into favor is known as 
the “gossip party.” 

Before the party the hostess writes 
down a dozen or more topics of con- 
versation on cards, which are handed 
to the guests on their arrival. The 
subjects chosen are generally on some 
current topic which will lead to lively 
and interesting converse. Chairs and 
seats on sofas are numbered, and the 
numbers are drawn for. Each couple 
drawing corresponding numbers hunt 
up their seats. 

A bell is rung to announce each 
topic of conversation, and five min- 
utes is the time allowed for it. When 
that is over, each man rises and 
passes on to the next vacant seat, 
and then begins to discuss the next 
topic of conversation. When the end 
of the list is reached, thin pencils 
and slips of paper are handed round, 
and the ladies vote for the men whose 
gossip has most interested them, 
while the men record their votes 
for the ladies. 

The lady and gentlemen who gain 
the largest number of votes receive 
prizes from the hostess as a reward 
for their brilliancy. 

Another amusing idea is a dinner 
party where a menu of conversation 
is provided. The writer once went to 
a most amusing entertainment where 
the menu cards gave no particulars of 
the food, but simply of the conversa- 
tion. Our host, who was young, like 
the rest of us, kept us all very much 
in order, and anyone who ventured to 
wander away from the subject of 
music, when music was to the fore, 
was promptly reminded by him that 
the subject must be stuck to. It might 
be grand opera which was discussed, 

or it might be that of the songs of 
the cats upon the roofs, or even of the 


all red and rare | 


‘homely kettle on the fire, or the tasty 





sausage frizzing in the pan, but of mu- 
sic of some sort everyone knew some- 
thing, and therefore music had to be 
talked of till, with the changing of 
plates, another subject came up for 
discussion. 
. ea Sa 
IT WAS PLAIN TO HER. 


An old Scotchwoman had imbibed so 
thoroughly the ancient doctrine that 
music in the church was sinful, that 
when she came to this country she re- 
fused, says the Philadelphia Times, to 
fall in with the general sentiment in 
favor of choir singing. 

One day in church the choir was 
singing a very elaborate anthem 
which was new to her. She scowled, 
and turning to her neighbor, complain- 
ed of the evil of modern ways which 


permit a new-fangled piece of con- 
cert music in the sacred walls of a 
church. 

“But,” protested her neighbor 
“that anthem is very old and very 
sacred. Why, David sang it before 
Saul?” 

“Weel, weel,” answered the old 
lady, “I un’erstand noo why Saul 


threw a javelin at David when the 





lad sang for him!” 


Cheap eggs 
are as good as 
cheap lamp- 
chimneys. 

MacseETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp og 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








with its mother. “That’s a squealer,” 
he said. Then he grabbed a pup from 
the other litter. The dog squinted 
its eyes, shut its little teeth together 
hard, made a wry face, but never a 
sound escaped. “That’s a thorough- 











NO WORRY, JUST HAPPY. 





Governor Odell of New York re- 
lates an incident of his childhood 
which made a lasting impression upon 
him. His father called him one day 
into the barnyard where there were 








IN COMFORTABLE QUARTERS. 








two litters of puppies. Seizing one 
by the neck the elder Odell held it 
out at arm’s length. The pup gave 
forth a lusty whimper which contin- 
ued even after it had been put back , 


bred,” he remarked. “My son, never 
be a squealer.” 

* *¢ ¢ & & 

AS DEFINED. 

“Say, Mamma,” quried little Mary 
Ellen, “what’s a dead letter?” 

“Any letter that is given to your 
father to mail, my dear,” replied the 
wise mother. 

* * * @« + 
THE ALARM-CLOCK BRAIN. 
This Man Who Can Wake Up at Will. 

To be able to waken one’s self at 
a predetermined and. usually unearthly 
hour without external prompting is 
an accomplishment of which one may 
well boast, and of which-many do 
boast, I hope with entire truthful- 
ness. Continually to be doubting 
other people’s word is perhaps a bad 
sign, but I confess that when one of 
these gifted mortals tells how the 
tide served for weak-fishing at 3.30 
a. m., and the appointment was for 3 
sharp at Sammis’s pier; how he did 
hot want to rouse the whole house 
with the alarm-clock, and how, fur- 
hermore, if he had put his whole 
trust and confidencé in the clock it 
would. have been just him to snore 
through its long-protracted trill, so 
he simply impressed upon his mind, 
“Two-thirty,” because that would give 
him about time +o dress and get down 
to we dock. “Two-thirty, he said 
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Field Labor for Women. 


? 
AMERICAN WOMEN BETTER OFF THAN 
THE WOMEN OF EUROPE. 





Statistics prove that there are larger 
aumbers of women compelled to till the 
soil in Europe than in America, In 
some countries of Europe women do a 
large part of the agricultural work. 
This is thought to be degrading and 
showing a poor state of civilization. At 
the same time there is no doubt that 
if our American women could live 
more in the open air they would be 
stronger and healthier. Young girls 
are often crowded into poorly ventilated 
schools. Later in life they suffer from 
backache spine-aches and headaches. 
They are not fitted to take up the bur- 
den of married life. 

A woman does not have to be a busi- 
ness woman to get tired. Many women 
have housekeeping duties and the care 
of children which wears them out— 
makes. them nervous. Our advice to ail 
such women is to lie down 1n the middle 
of the day for a short period, on the 
flat of the back, without pillows or sup- 
ports, and completely relaxing. endeavor 
to forget worries. More important 
than all is to get at the root of the 
troubles. A garden full of weeds will 
not grow beautifiil vegetables, fruit or 
flowers. In the same way a woman can- 
not look well who has allowed her con- 
stitution to be undermined by the weak- 
nesses, pains and aches which so many 
American women are prone to. To get 
at the real source of her trouble, a 
woman should consult a good specialist 
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in the diseases of women. Perhaps the 
physician who has had the widest prac- 
:' tice in this class of disease in all the 
United States, is Dr. R..V. Pierce, chief 
‘consulting physician to the Invalids’ 
'Hotel and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, 
iN. Y. You can get a medical opinion 
of your case from him free of charge, 
and your letter will be treated in the 
’ strictest confidence. lor the majority 
‘of women suffering fromi those distress- 
, ing pains and drains which come upon 
her periodically, there is nothing better 
ithan Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 

' Many mothers of families in the United 
‘States have reason to be grateful to the 
person who recommended Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. This is a medi- 
cine specially prescribed for diseases of 
womankind. It does not cure eczema, 
catarrh in all its forms, nor heart dis- 
‘ease, for it is put up for the single 
_ purpose of curing diseases peculiar to 
women, It has a reputatior of over 
thirty-five years of cures, and has sold 
more largely om this continent than any 
‘other medicine for women. Another 
point in its favor—it does not conluin a 
single drop of alcohol or ot any narcotic, 
‘It is purely vegetable. An alcoholic 
‘compound for women is something no 
woman should take. Womanly weak- 
ness will always bring on nervous irrita- 
bility and a nervous condition, for which 
‘alcohol is the worst thing in the world. 
'What the woman needs is a vegetable 
tonic, like Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, which will build up her deli- 
‘cate system and bring about a healthy 
‘tone. It cures the drains and weak- 
, nesses of women, and the manufacturers 
offer to pay $500 reward for any case of 
‘Leucorrhea, Female Weakness, Prolap- 
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sus, or Falling of Womb, which the 
cannot cure. All they ask is a fair an 
reasonable trial. 

Mrs. Albert Chrest, of Banbury, Onta- 
rio, writes: “It is over a year ago since 
I wrote to you describing my symptoms 
and feelings as well as I could, and asked 
you if you could cure me, You replied, 
saying that I had a bad form of kidney 
disease. As I could not afford to take 
your special treatment, I made up my 
mind to try Dr. Pierce’s medicines. I 
took two bottles of the ‘Favorite Pre- 
scription’ and two bottles of ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery.’ Am now almost en- 
tirely well; can do all my own work, and 
without any pain. Had suffered with 
kidney disease for about seven years, and 
doctored with three different doctors, 
and took a lot of patent medicine, but 
they did me no good. Since I have 
taken your medicine I can safely say 
that I am well, and work is not a trouble 
to me as it used to be. I always speak 
highly of your medicines and recom- 
mend them, because I know they de- 
serve a good name. I wish you every 
success.’ 

Miss Carrie Sprecher, of Mount Mor- 
ris, Ill., writes Dr. R. V. Pierce, as fol- 
lows: “I was back in my old home when 
your letter came, I will try and explain 
regarding the good I received from your 
medicines. For over one year I suffered 
from what my physician pronounced 








womb trouble. Had doctored with doc- 
tors in the East and also in tLe West but 
found only temporary relief. The next 
time of my sickness I found myself no 
better, and in that way it kept going on 
from time to time until I became dis- 
couraged. I finally resolved to write 
you for advice. I purchased two bottles 
of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
two vials of his ‘ Pleasant Pellets,’ an 
by using only that small quantity I have 
found wonderful relief. I say to all who 
are suffering from troubles similar to 
mine that it is unnecessary to be sick 
when one can use Dr. Pierce’s remedies,” 
Read The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser, by R. V. Pierce, M. D, 
Send 21 cents in one-cent stamps to Dr. 


| Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., for this 10c8 pa 
| book in paper covers, or 31 cents for 
| a cloth-bound copy. 








to his mind. “Two-thirty. Under- 
stand?” And his mind nodded its 
head and said: “All right, boss, I'll 
call you. Don’t you worry. Two- 
thirty,” and he went to bed at seven 
and slept like a top, and it seemed 
like it was no time at all before he 
waked up with a sort of a jerk, as 
broad awake as ever he was in his 
life. He struck a match and looked 
ac his watch, and what do you think? 
Well, sir, it was just 2.31. When a 
man tells me that, I look him right 
in the eye.—Everybody’s Magazine. 
« * + * ~ 


I find much reading in your paper 
that contains common sense, advise 
about stock and farming. I like it 
very much.—aA. S. Dils., Sellersburg, 
Ind. 

* * + + * 

He who hath studied the Holy Law 
and doth not continue its study, is like 
the man who sweateth and reapeth 
not. 

They who are modest will not easily 
sin. 

Habit strips sin of its enormity. 

Talmud. 
* * * * * 

The subjects in Successful Farming 
are well chosen and finely illustrated. 
For instruction in practical ways it 
is unexcelled.—Mrs, Maggie Rofelty, 
Union City, Ind. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 


By Madam Emile La Vina, Chief Instructor ‘ 
in the Columbian Correspondence School of 
Dressmaking, Des Moines, Jowa, 0% oe 


f rin Bh we ha ete oes 
FASHION NOTES. 


This winter will be noticable for 
the richness and variety of its furs. 
The pretty gray and white Siberian 
squirrel is much used for linings and a 
broadcloth lined with this soft fur, is 
a delightful luxury, quite as warm 
as seal skin coat at a considerable 
less expense. Fur bands are used to 
trim cloth and velvet suits, but is 
not used to trim coats only as the 
stole collar. 

Fashion says the same tone of color 
must be preserved in every detail of 
a cloth suit and the drop skirt, of 
whatever material it is, must match 
the dress skirt in coloring. For those 
who dislike the warmth of a cloth 
waist can use faconne and Louisin2 
silk or Crepe de ching, the color of 
the gown, and trim them with bre- 
telles and braids of the cloth. 

Yokes are a feautre of today’s 
waists and they are invariably car- 
ried well over the shoulder to pro 
duce the drooping effect. The sleeve 
being either cut in one with the yoke 
or so attached as not to break its 
long, sloping curve. The sleeve is 
again quite full, but the wrist puff 
has been reduced by the long shaped 
cuff, and the fullness is at or near 
the elbow, while the upper sleeve is 
tight. A new sleeve has its two sec- 
tions solid where the seams formerly 
were and. the seams are’on the outer 
and under side of the sleeve. This 
is desirable for coats. The lower 
parts of the waist below the yoke is 
rtill anite full but the blouse is only 

r of the front, and the 

‘rifle higher than former- 

‘tt for all occasions is 

nd the hips neatly fitted. 

wraps of all kinds have 

ypearance for winter use. 
There are coats for every occasion 
and the materials are varied suffi- 
ciently to suit every taste and con- 
dition of purse. Coats made with 
tucks that extend from the shoulder 
will be greatly worn the winter 
through, both as parts of costumes 
and separate wraps. Russian coats 
are greatly liked by those to whom 
they are becoming. No sensible wo- 
man is without a rain coat, be she in 
town or in the country. The old time 
ungraceful mackintosh, in which, 
Venus herself, would have looked a 
fright, has been replaced by the 
natty cravanette coats, smart enough 
for the clearest weather, and looking 
innocent of any other vocation, than 
that of being smart. Such a coat is 
an absolute necessity. There is com- 
fortable width to the skirt and they 
have a becoming, tight-fitting velvet 
collar’ and large sleeves. 

Unless one is possessed of many 
changes, it is well to select both 
hats and frocks that are suited to 
one’s needs, rather than thuse that 
tempt us by their beauty. 

7 > 2 + ” 
M..SSES’ COSTUME. 

CONSISTING OF MISSES’ FANCY 
ae WITH DROP YOKE, NO. 9146 

D MISSES’ SEVEN GORED SKIRT 

ITH OR W'THOUT YOKE, NO. 9077 :— 
Meru barege is used for this stylish cos- 
tume, with white lace and turquoise blue 
velvet for trimming. The velvet matches 


th spots In the material. 
Dresses in this style are made of Lans- 


Be 





downe, serge, Ilenrietta, granite cloth or 
soft woolen mixed fabrics, with velvet, 
silk, panne of Persian embroidery for trim- 
ming. 

To make the waist for a miss of 14 years 
will require 1 3-4 yards of material 44 
inches wide, with 7-8 yard of lace. The 
pattern, No. 9146, is cut in sizes for misses 
of i2, 14 and 16 years. 

To make the skirt for a miss of 14 years 
will require 4 yards of material 44 inches 
wide. The pattern, No. 9077, is cut in 
sizes for misses, of 12, 14 and 16 years. 

LADIES’ DRESSING SACQUE, WITH 
FANCY COLLAR, NO. 9148.—It has be- 
come the fashion for women to wear house 
wrappers and sacques to harmonize with 
the prevailing color in their boudoir. For 
this reason the recent displays of these gar- 
ments show rainbow tints, the prevailing 
colors being pale blue and bright red. 

One-piece sleeves fit the upper arm-closely 
and flare widely at the wrist, where they 
are finished with ribbon. Sacques in this 
style are made of flannelette, cashmere, 
flannel or Turkish toweling, which comes 
in gay colors for this purpose. 

To make the sacque in the medium size 
will require 4 1-2 yards of material 27 
inches wide. The pattern, No. 9148, is 
cut in sizes for a 32, 36 and 40-inch bust 
measure. 

* GIRLS’ LONG COAT WITH FANCY 
COLLAR, NO. 9149.—This stylish coat of 





biscuit-colored zibeline is trimmed with 
white lace and brown velvet ribbon. It is 
simply adjusted with shoulder and_ side 
back seams and closes in siightly double- 
breasted style with small velvet buttons. 

Coats in this style are made of corduroy, 
velvet, satin faced cloth, melton and heavy 
cloaking. As a rule the collar is of con- 
trasting material, but if not, it should be 
braided or finished with narrow bands of 
lace. 

To make the coat for a girl of 8 years 
will require 1 3-4 yards of material 44 
inches wide, with 3-4 yard for trimming. 
The pattern, No, 9149, is cut in sizes for 
girls of 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 

LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, NO. 
9151.—Gray and blue polka dot barege is 
used for this graceful skirt, with stitched 
bands of blue panne for trimming. 

It is shaped with seven well-proportioned 
gores, fitted smoothly around the waist and 
hips without darts. The skirt closes invisi- 
bly at the center back in habit style. 

Velvet, corduroy, zibeline, light weight 
cloths and silks are appropriate materials 
for this mode. Some skirts are made with 
jr age bands of self fabric; others have 
contrasting material. 

To make the skirt in the medium size 
will require 5 1-4 yards of material 44 
inches wide. The pattern, No. 9151, is cut 
in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30-inch 
waist measure. 
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These patterns are strictly up to date in oT } 
latest — by Madame Emile La Vina. F i 
nies each pattern. 

upper 
and ¢ 
in ordering patterns. 








914-6—Misses’ Coeey Waist with Drop 
e. 
907 7—Misses’ Seven Gored Skirt. 
Waist, 12, 14 and 16 years. 
Skirt, 12, 14 and 16 years. 





9151—Ladies’ Seven Gored Skirt, 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 in. waist. 


rections, 
In ordering be sure to give number and size of 
arments give bust measure; for skirts and under garments give waist measure. For Misses 
ildren give both age and size. Children of same age vary in size; bear this last point in mind 


We have reduced the price of our 
patterns to 10 cents and are guaran- 
teed a perfect fit for a perfect figure. 
rticular and are selected each month from the 
including quantity of material. accompa- 

fae pattern wanted. For ladies’ 




















nt 
914-8—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque with 
Fancy Collar. 
82, 36 and 40 in. bust. 





914-9—Girls’ Coat with Fancy Collae. 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 


END ten cents in stamps for each pattern. Se careful to give size and correc? 
measure. Address, SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dear Home Circle Friends: 

Can any one tell how to cleanse wa- 
ter in a cistern. We use soft coal and 
the smoke settles on roof and when if 
rains the water is so dirty. Is there 
any way to settle it? A large granite 
ware dishpan is very nice to cook 
sweet pickles, fruit, mince meat, jelly 
etc, in being so flat it covers so much 
surface on the stove and cooks quick. 
Mine is blue and white on the out- 
side and white inside. When the 
enamel cracks off, I can the use it as 
a dishpan. How many of you are 
getting ready for Xmas? I wish some 
of the members would send in des- 
criptions of small inexpensive articles. 
I make owls of white sheet wadding 
and paint wings and feathers with 
black ink. Use shoe buttons for eyes. 
Then I set three on a branch, father, 
mother and baby, they are so cute. 

Mrs. G. W. Morgan. 

Leonidas, Mich. 

~ * - * = 
A LETTER FROM FLORIDA. 
Editor Home Circle: 

After reading Mrs. Preston’s letter 
in the August number of Successful 
Farming, I thought I would write and 
tell the Home Circle a little about 
our corner of the United States. 

Weare having lovely fall weather 
here now and it will last a long time 
before Jack Frost will nip even the 
tenderest flowers. Our roses, the love- 
ly tea varieties, always bloom better 
in fall and winter, although we usu- 
ally have a good’ supply every month 
in the year. Contrary to the common 
idea in the north, we have very com- 
fortable summers too. There is al- 
ways a good breeze from the gulf or 
ocean, and the nights are cool. No 
sunstrokes in Florida. We read about 
the terrible heat in northern states 
and feel sorry for those who are ob- 
liged to stay there. 

Our house has a broad hall rurning 
east and west through it and a vine 
shaded piazza at the east and west 
sides of the house, so we have always 
a nice breeze through it. This sec- 
tion of the state is known as the Clear 
Lake region and is midway between 
gulf and ocean which with its altitude, 
insures a breeze from either gulf 
or ocean at all times. A_ great 
many northern people have _ winter 
homes in Melrose, while tourists fill 
the hotel and boarding.houses. The 
fact that the town is situated on a 
beautiful lake and that small game is 
plentiful, would make it a favorite re- 
sort for wealthy people, but the de- 
lightful climate and the great variety 
of products that are easily raised, 
make it equally agtractive to those in 
moderate circumstances. 

It-is hardly necessary’ to say that 
we have excellent health here. The 
winters are delightful. Shall be glad 
to see letters from other parts of the 
country. 
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Mrs. R. E. Merryman. 
Florida. 
* . * + * 
Teach me, Father, how to be 
Kind and patient as a tree, 
Teach me, Father, how to go 
Softly as the grasses grow. 
But my spirit prompt with power | 
Make as simple as a flower. 
—Markham. 
* a am * * 
Throw no stones in the well which 
hath quenched thy thirst. 
There is no poverty like ignorance. 
No position can dignify the man. 


Melrose, 








AW 7 CHRISTMAS 
7 ~ Diamonds 
On Credit 


There Is Nothing 333 


please a loved one more at 
Christmas than a beautiful 
Diamond ring, brooch, earrings, 
locket, or a Diamond-studded 
watch. Neither is there any- 
thing so easily obtained. 


Write today for our 
How? jeautifulty illustrated 
Catalogue, and from it select any 
article that you would like to use 
asa Christmas remembrance, or 
perhaps wear and own yourself. 
Your selection will at once be sent 
on approval to your home, place of 
j business or express office as you prefer. 
NS There are no charges for you to pay, no 
KS risk, and no obligation to buy. If the article 
pleases you and you do decide to buy it, you 
simply pay one-fifth of the price and keep it, 
sending the balance to us in eight equal monthly 
payments. If you decide not to buy, return the article 
at our expense. We pay all express charges whether you 
buy or not. 


in the Diamond business. We 
“ Are the Largest House are also one of the oldest—Est. 
1858. We refer to any bank in America—ask your local bank how we stand. 


They will refer to their Commercial Agency books and tell you that we stand very 
high, and that our representations may be accepted without question. 


fe given with every Diamond is the strongest 
Our Guarantee Certificate ever issued by a responsible concern. Our 
exchange system is the most liberal ever devised, for it permits you to return 
any Diamond bought of us, and get the full amount paid in exchange for other 
goods or a larger Diamond. 
of Diamonds, we have a proposition to make which 
To the Cash Buyer is thoroughly characteristic of our house. It is noth- 
ing less than a written agreement to return all that they pay for a Diamond—less 
ten per cent, at any time within one year. Thus, one might wear a fifty-dollar 
Diamond for a whole year, then send it back and get-$45.00, making the cost of 
wearing the Diamond less than ten cents per week. Smaller houses cannot 
follow us in this offer, for their smaller business will not permit them to make 
sales on a ten per cent basis. 
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There can be no more favorable time than the present for making a 
Diamond purchase. Prices will advance at least 20 per cent within one 
year. Dealers generally are agreed in this opinion. 


LOFTIS BROS @ CoO. 


Diamonds—Watches— Jewelry 
Dept. P 218, 92 to 98 State St., CHICAGO, ILL 


Write today for Catalogue. 











POULTRY PAYS BETTER 


Than anything else on the farm. On the village or town lot or in the 
city back-yard there is money in poultry. IT COSTS YOU NOTHING to 
read A . the subject. Write your name and address on a postal cord 
and mail it to 

sun Poultry vournal, Box C4 Quincy, im. 


and you will get a Free Copy of the Biggest and Best Poultry Journal pub. 
lished. 160-pages in March issue. Have you a postal card? Write now. 
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He who doeth too much doeth too Wrpcultry vests cod cample of Peale] poper 
little. POULTRY ADVOCATE, SYRACUSE, N. Vo 
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It is the man who may dignify the 
position. 
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Beautiful Nada Parker was Deaf and Blind. Perfectly Restored. 

Miss Nada Parker, the niece of Mrs. Sadie Ath- 
erton, formerly of Moberly, Mo., was blind from in- 
flammation of the eyes, Granulated Lids, and Ulcers 
of the Sight which caused Scums and Scars to grow 
completely over the eye sight, which made her so 
blind that she had to be led everywhere. The dis- 
ease was a constitutional disease which came from 
the blood and also produced an inflammation of the 
Throat, Nose and Head, which extended up the tube 
to the middle ear and made her almost totally deaf. 

Three cf the most prominent Ocul.sts in St. Louis 
and Kansas City treated her with no benefit, and 
said she could not be cured. 

Mrs. Atherton heard of [r. Coffee and his treat- 
ment. She sent for tae treatment for the eyes 
and also for deafne s, and used this treatment three 
months, at the end of which time she could see 
to read the smallest newspaper print. The scums 
and scars had all left the eyes and her hearing 
was restored so perfectly that she could hear an 
ordinary conversation ten feet away. 

This is one of the most remirkable cures ever 
made by any Oculist in the world, and this shows 
that [‘r. Coffee’s Absorption Treatment will cure 
and restore n?aring just as easily es it will restore 
the eye-sight and cure eye diseases. 

His 64- pge book on Deafness and Head Noises 
gives the history of thousa'ds of deaf people who 
have had their hearing restored. He will send either 
one of these books, but not both of them, to any 
person who is afflicted. WRITE HIM TO-DAY. 


Write Dr. Coffee Today. 











of two of the Most Re- 
markable Cures of Blind- 
ness and Deafness Ever 
Made. 


FREE stresinrion 


EYE BOOK tells how 
you cure at home with 
mild remedies Cataracts, 
Granulated Lids, 
Scums, Inflammation, 
Failing Vision, Weak 
Eyes, Etc. 

DEAF BOOK tells 
how tocure every form 
of Deafness, Head 
Noises, and eradicate 
Catarrh Poison. 





80 Page Eye Book 
64 Page Deaf Book 








Write for Either Book Today 
And It Will Be Sent Free of 
es te 6 ee 


Blinded by Cperations for Eye Ulcers and Inflammation. CURED. 


Read About Mrs. Tait’s Case. 


Mrs. Lula Tait, of Emmetsburg, Iowa, was taken 
with severe inflammation of the eyes ten years ago, 
which resulted in Granulated Lids, Ulcers and 
Scums on the eye sight. She went to an Oculist, 
who doctored her for a while, finally advising her 
that an operation was the only thing that would 
save her eyesight. She submitted to the operation, 
which ‘had to be repeated three different times. 

She went to another Oculist, who said that an 
operation was the only thing that would save her. 
She allowed him to operate one time, which resulted 
in leaving her so blind that she had to be led every- 
where. She heard of Dr. Coffee’g Absorption Treat- 
ment and commenced the use of his mild remedies 
immediate'y. Her eyes began to improve from the 
very beginning and in twelve months time her 
sight was restored perfectly, so that she could read 
the smallest print. The granulated lids were cured 
and the scirs and scums had absorbed. The ulcers 
had entirely healed and her eyes are as clear as any- 
body’s. oe 

Write her about this wonderful cure. 

Dr. Coffee’s book tells about thousands of peo- 
ple, either partially or completely blind, that have 
used his home treatment and been restored to sight 
without Dr. Coffee ever seeing them. Write and 
get this book, if you have any disease or weakness 
of the eyes, for you can cure it at home at a small 
expense. 


Be sure and specify which book you want as you can have only one free, Write Dr. Coffee 
about your case and ke will send you his professional opinion of your case FREE. Address 


DR. W. 0. COFFEE, 362 Good Block, Des Moines, lowa.. 











